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in capturing the youngsters of the Parishes and holding them faithful 
to their Church right on into manhood, and it teaches the boys to 


keep fit and play the game. 
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needed to maintain the home and workshops—as well as our Girls’ School 
for able-bodied children under fifteen and our Babies’ Home in Kent. 


We depend largely on small gifts. Will YOU please help by 
sending a donation today ? 


Grboms Crippleage 


Full particulars will be gladly sent by the Secretary, John Groom’s 
Crippleage, 37 Sekforde Street, London, E.C.! 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


AUGUST 1949 


HEN a great and nation-wide organisation like the 

Conservative Party issues a statement (or “ re- 

statement ’’) of policy, no one is likely to be entirely 
satisfied. Most people will in fact be more or less dissatisfied. 
Any such document is bound to represent compromise; and 
compromise inevitably implies the sacrifice of some favourite 
notions and probably also the soft-pedalling of some cherished 
principles. 


The Right Road 


UT while there is bound to be dissatisfaction, let no ill- 

wisher suppose that the official policy of the Party will not 

be loyally and cheerfully accepted by all who realise that 
Conservatism alone can save the country from catastrophic 
unemployment, a slumping standard of living, and general 
decline. Criticism of Party policy is the privilege of those 
whose willingness to serve the Party is beyond question and 
whose loyalty to the central cause is transparent. From such 
people—or organs of opinion—criticism will surely not be 
taken amiss, but will rather be viewed as a sincere attempt to 
improve upon the agreed formulz, or to expose the germs of 
fallacies which might be injurious to the Party’s health. We 
are all convinced that our Party is on the right track. We 
are confident that, in spite of momentary deviations, it is 
heading in the right direction. And we therefore welcome the 
new policy statement—‘‘ The Right Road for Britain ’— 
which was published on July 22. 


The Next Five Years 


HIS statement is indeed a signpost pointing the way 
which the nation must travel. But it is a pg a 
ort 


which confines itself to indicating objectives a s 
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distance ahead. Apart from a few metaphysical bromides 
to introduce and round off the argument, the policy-makers 
have been content to address themselves to the immediate 
problems; and it is hard to blame them. The Socialists 
stimulated so much wishful thinking at the last Election, 
which is now turning to such bitter disillusionment, that 
it would be wicked and foolish for our Party to commit 
itself to performing any but the most workaday tasks. It is 
far better that we should err on the side of caution and modesty, 
than that we should vie with our opponents in dispensing 
reckless pledges. Not that our overall programme at home is 
unambitious—far from it! Though stated in measured 
terms, it is a programme which will demand from all the 
extremes of energy and resource. 


“For the next five years . . . our economic aim is not merely 
production, but production at a competitive price, achieved without 
reduction of our living standards.” 


No Party which sets itself such a task can be accused of 
faint-heartedness. 


Aims—Not Pledges 


UT it is most important to emphasise that this is an 

“aim ’’—a pious aspiration—and not a binding pledge. 

No responsible Party can pledge itself to increase the 
nation’s output, and to make it sell at competitive prices in 
the markets of the world, while at the same time guaranteeing 
the social services on their existing scale. It is just con- 
ceivable that a Conservative Government might be able—by 
wise and competent administration, by decentralisation, and 
by making more use of private enterprise in trade and manu- 
facture—to bring about such a marked and rapid improve- 
ment, that the burden of taxation might be alleviated without 
any drastic reduction of the gross Budget. But it is far more 
likely that such a reduction will have to precede, rather than 
succeed, such an improvement. And this can only mean less 
expenditure on the social services. 

Another point which the statement handles with scrupu- 
lous care is full employment. Any Party which pledged 
itself to provide full employment would be guilty of the 
gravest political dishonesty: for the availability of work is 


an economic condition which the State can influence, but 
not control. Indeed, if full employment could be guaranteed, 
it would hardly be necessary to ensure against unemployment 
so elaborately and so expensively. 


The 
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The Question of Employment 


autarkic economy, and a totalitarian régime, it might be 

possible for the State to guarantee full employment. 
There is probably full employment in the Soviet Union— 
but at what a price! The Conservative statement takes 
account of all that the State can do, in this country, to avert 
the threat of unemployment. It lays, as it were, a wreath 
on Lord Keynes’s grave. But it also faces up quite frankly 
to the new conditions which have supervened and trans- 
formed the scene since Keynes’s theory was propounded. 


[a Great Britain had vast undeveloped resources, a rigidly 


** A Conservative Government will do all in its power to safe- 
guard the country from internal fluctuations by the wise use of 


the Budget and the capital investment programme. ... But the 
unemployment which is a heavy and growing danger to-day will be 
radically different from any experienced before the war.... The 


one policy for Britain to-day is lower costs to prevent mass 
unemployment and to reduce the cost of living.” 


These are wise words. 


Dependent But Free 


UR economy is unfortunately not self-contained. No 

great nation, in fact, is more dependent than we are 

upon external forces and pressures. This is being 
brought home to us at the moment by the dollar-sterling 
crisis, which we shall soon be considering in more detail. 
Our huge industrial population grew up on the basis of 
assured markets; and those markets are no longer assured. On 
the contrary, we are finding it increasingly difficult to sell our 
goods abroad. But one great asset remains to us—our mother- 
wit, our ingenuity, which we can still develop to an indefinite 
extent, and which, if combined with hard work, can be the 
equivalent of all the unknown riches of Siberia. Moreover, 
we are, if not a free, at least a freedom-loving country. We 
resisted outright tyranny in the past, and we shall no doubt 
eventually repel the more furtive encroachments of unenlight- 
ened bureaucracy. The essential is that we should all 
tecognise the superiority of freedom to other remote or 
imaginary blessings. As Conservatives, we desire and will 
seek to promote as much work (in both senses) as is reasonable 
and possible. But we cannot—as a matter of fact—control 
all the economic forces which are involved; and we will not 
—as a matter of faith—accept the power to direct labour. 
Hence the caution of our official language on this delicate 
subject. 
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Too Cautious on Nationalisation ? 


UT while caution is certainly justified on employment, 

it is less so, in our opinion, on nationalisation. Everyone 

can see that public monopoly—especially as recently 
extended by the Socialists—has been a costly and dis- 
heartening failure. The one most characteristic feature of 
their creed, it is also the most impossible for them to defend 
in the light of experience. Yet there are some Conservatives 
—and they are evidently influential—who feel that it is 
necessary for our Party to accept it in the same spirit as the 
1832 Reform Act was accepted by Sir Robert Peel. This is 
surely a fallacy. Political change is one thing, economic 
change another. The former can be judged by the touch- 
stone of English constitutional principles and conceptions: 
the latter can only be judged by results. Nationalisation, 
judged by this test, has been found wanting, and we have 
never been in a better position to oppose it than we are 
to-day. But the policy statement is vague and hesitant. 


** The Conservative Party will undertake no further nationalisa- 
tion. It will restore free enterprise where that is practicable. But 
we refuse at this time of economic danger to aggravate 
industrial discord.” 


What exactly does this mean? To the unconverted it might 
all too easily convey the impression that we were abandoning— 
or at least shelving—our capitalist convictions through fear 
of the strike weapon. 


Break Public Monopolies 


HE statement does commit the Party to some action in 

restraint of public ownership. Iron and Steel nationalisa- 

tion will either be dropped or repealed ; there will be 
considerable mitigation of the transport monopoly; _ the 
Liverpool Cotton Market will be reopened. But, important 
as they are, these are only details; and anyone who hoped 
that the Party would claim a straightforward mandate to 
break public monopolies will be disappointed. Coal and the 
Railways will simply be “‘ reorganised”’ ; Gas and Electricity, 
and Civil Aviation will simply be “‘ reviewed.’’ This equivocal 
line of policy derives from the fact that there are some leading 
Conservatives who, like their opposite numbers in the Socialist 
camp, believe that it will be possible to combine the virtues 
of private enterprise with the fact of public monopoly ; that 
by decentralising control and stimulating joint consultation 
between management and labour, industrial harmony will be 
attained. We do not share this belief. In fact, we are con- 
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vinced that our duty, as Conservatives and as patriots, is to 
break as many public monopolies as we can as soon as we Can ; 
and to leave the electorate in no doubt of our intention. 


Private Capital and Public Control 


HE Socialists’ N.E.P. (as we have called it) envisages the 

major industries being owned by the State while private 

enterprise is permitted to operate, under heavy control, 
over the rest of the field. This picture is labelled a “ mixed 
economy,” and it is the sort of crude idea one might expect 
to appeal to people whose prejudices are still violent and whose 
disregard of business conditions—and of human nature—is 
still flagrant. 

To us it is unthinkable that the nation’s most vital indus- 
tries should thus be permanently condemned to a form of 
ownership which we regard as anathema. We therefore 
reject and repudiate the Socialist conception of a ‘‘ mixed 
economy.’ But, in another form, this idea has more to 
commend it. It is wrong to suppose that private capital 
must inevitably exclude public control. Quite apart from 
the fact that most business-men are public-spirited and 
consult the public interest in all their dealings—thus exer- 
cising an effective “‘ public control’’ over themselves—there 
is moreover surely no reason why private and public capital 
should not coexist in particular industries, including those at 
present nationalised. 


E.g. Coal 


Area Boards ”’ within the Coal Industry, and to restrict the 

purview of the National Coal Board “ to matters of broad 
financial policy.”” But how could the Areas be in any true 
sense autonomous—what hope would there be of eliminating 
central control either by the Board or by the State—if the 
public monopoly remained intact ? Autonomy could only be 
achieved by a change in the present disastrous pattern of 
ownership and responsibility. 

No doubt the Divisional Boards are a bad feature, and we 
warmly support the proposal to abolish them and to concen- 
trate on Areas. But the latter can only be made efficient 
and competitive—not to mention autonomous—if private 
persons are allowed to invest capital in them, at any rate, up 
to a certain limit. This limit could, if necessary, be fixed so 
that the State retained the majority holding in every single 
Area; or alternatively, the percentage of direct State interest 
could vary from Area to Area. 


Pas instance, it is proposed to set up “‘ new autonomous 
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The decentralisation which could thus be achieved would 
be real, whereas all other suggestions appear to us more 
convincing on paper than they would be likely to prove in 
practice. If ex-coal-owners were given the first option of re- 
purchase, a relatively small but not insignificant portion of 
the National Debt could be liquidated. And a marked 
financial improvement would anyway be achieved by the 
measure we suggest, in that deficits would no longer fall 
indiscriminately on the taxpayer, but would have to be met 
by those responsible. The National Coal Board itself would 
remain, but its function would be to co-ordinate the efforts 
of the Areas, which would have become independent or semi- 
independent units of production, each with its own backing of 
share capital and all animated by the spirit of competition. 


The Dock Strike 


HERE are, of course, many other points in the policy 

statement which deserve careful attention, but for the 

moment we will suspend comment on all but one. This 
is the question of the relation between our Party and the 
Trades Unions. 

The Dock Strike has provided an amazing exhibition of 
the present parlous state of the Unions. We will not 
recapitulate the sequence of events—that is all too familiar— 
but we will attempt to point the moral. Mr. Churchill 
made a grave and relevant statement at Wolverhampton: 
‘“‘Nationalisation spells the doom of Trade Unionism.” This 
is true—but is it the whole truth? Even if the Socialist 
Party were to drop nationalisation completely (and it has 
already begun to do so gradually) the Trades Unions would 
continue to suffer from their affiliation to one Party. When- 
ever that Party was in power, their freedom of action would 
be seriously compromised. This is precisely the situation 
they find themselves in to-day. The Union leaders have 
become, in a real sense, officials; and the workers who strike 
are opprobriously termed “ unofficial strikers.”” This fore- 
shadows the corporative State. 


Conservatism and the Unions 


and the closed shop. But surely a more comprehensive 
assertion of principle was called for? There can be no 
prospect of either industrial or political stability until the 
Unions are convinced that Party affiliations are irrelevant to 
their work as Unions, and that, in particular, their connection 


V ena properly, the statement condemns contracting-out 
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with the Socialist Party is superannuated and disastrous. We 
must address ourselves to this task of persuasion, formidable 
as it is, and the need for Unionism to place itself above Party 
should be a cardinal point in our campaign. 

Of course our opponents will hypocritically accuse us of 
seeking nothing but Party advantage, and the struggle will be 
long and hard. But it is never too soon to take up such a good 
cause, and we need not be deterred from espousing it by the 
thought that our Party might incidentally benefit from the 
success of our efforts ! 


The Canadian General Election 


HE Canadian General Election, held on June 27, resulted 

in the return to power in Ottawa of the Liberal adminis- 

tration of Mr. Louis St. Laurent with the biggest parlia- 
mentary majority in Canada’s history. The distribution of 
seats was as follows: Liberals, 193; Progressive-Conserva- 
tives, 42 ; Co-operative Commonwealth Federation (Labour), 
12; the Social Credit Party, 10; Independents, 4; Indepen- 
dent Liberals, 1. While the Conservatives retain their place 
as the major Opposition party and their Colonel George Drew 
continues to lead the Opposition, they have lost 25 seats. 


Colonel George Drew 


T is fair to note that this result does not scientifically 

reflect their popularity among the electors. They were, 

in the old phrase, “‘ wrecked on the shoals of distribution.” 
On the basis of the number of votes cast for the party and the 
percentage of the total vote gained, Conservative strength 
did not decline but slightly increased. The Tories actually 
gained 125,000 votes, as compared with the 1945 election, 
but they did not secure a number of seats proportionate to 
their votes. The Liberal sweep in Quebec and much of 
Ontario gave the Government a House of Commons standing 
about 25 per cent. greater than its ratio of the popular vote, 
which was not quite half. Conservative parliamentary 
strength was cut to barely half of the party’s popular vote 
percentage. 

The Conservative leader, Colonel George Drew, is one of 
the most dynamic, attractive and courageous figures in 
Canadian politics, and many non-Conservatives feel that his 
day of service to Canada is by no means ended. He is regarded 
by some, however, as “‘ a one-man party,” and is noticeably 
the strongest member of the Tory team which, man for man, 
is hardly the equal of its Liberal rival. 


1* 
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The Trade Issue 


OLONEL DREW and also Mr. M. J. Coldwell, leader 

of the C.C.F., expressed the fear that Canada might 

quickly lose a great deal of trade in her overseas markets, 
of which Great Britain is by far the most important. Colonel 
Drew promised that, if elected, he would make an immediate 
move with the aim of achieving some sort of convertibility 
between the pound and the dollar. He asserted that Canada’s 
trade was in danger of drastic curtailment because of what 
he considered the failure of the Liberal government to make 
use of its trade opportunities. 

It appears that a majority of the electors felt that Colonel 
Drew had not made out his charges on the trade issue. Indeed, 
the trade record of the government of Prime Minister Louis 
St. Laurent is, in many ways, a sound one. For instance, the 
Liberal government has made and is still making great efforts 
to assist the sale of British goods in Canada. Sir Harry 
Gilpin, leader of the United Kingdom Engineering Mission 
to Canada, 1948, has testified to the practical value of the 
help given to British exporters by the Canadian Liberal 
administration. 


Socialism in Canada 


NOTHER spectacular feature of the election was the 

reduction in representation of the Canadian Socialists, 

the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, from 29 
seats to 12. This again may be only a temporary reverse but 
it is sufficiently serious to raise the question—Is Socialism 
finished in Canada? The answer to that question will depend 
largely on the events of the next few years. The C.C.F.’s 
losses are attributed by some observers to the Communist 
scare in Canada. Another theory is that many Canadian 
voters had lost confidence in Socialism, as a result of seeing 
the failure of the experiment in Great Britain. The Canadian 
intelligentsia have been profoundly disturbed by such books 
as The Road to Serfdom by Professor F. A. Hayek, and 
Ordeal by Planning by Professor John Jewkes. 


Liberal Popularity 


endorsement by the Canadian electorate of the policies of 

the Liberal administration. Its social welfare services 
brought them considerable goodwill. In Newfoundland, for 
instance, family allowances were a big factor, winning a vast 
majority of the women voters, who polled in large numbers, 


|: is not unfair, however, to view the result as a general 
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The circumstances of Canada’s expanding economy helped 
the Liberals. Good times had continued; unemployment 
was low. The voters remembered that a Liberal government 
had pulled the nation out of the depression of the ’thirties, 
guided it through the Second World War and continued to 
govern it in a period of post-war prosperity. They saw no 
sufficient reason why, at this critical moment for the country’s 
trade, they should transfer its administration to inexperienced 
hands. The Liberal action in greatly reducing the income 
tax certainly contributed to their success. 

Broadly speaking, the people of Canada were satisfied with 
Liberal rule. This is hardly surprising because the Canadian 
Liberals have been led by two men of exceptional ability— 
the former Prime Minister, Mr. W. L. Mackenzie King, and 
the present Prime Minister, Mr. Louis St. Laurent. 


Mr. Mackenzie King 


R. MACKENZIE KING’S admirers might claim with 
some justification that the result was in the nature of 
Aan endorsement by the Canadian people of his un- 
paralleled period of service, aggregating more than twenty-one 
years. They might say that the result was a fulfilment of a 
prophecy made by Emil Ludwig, who described Mackenzie 
King, in his biographical sketch (Macmillan, Toronto, 1944) 
as being among ‘‘ the few New World statesmen whose name 
will gain in importance after his office ends.” 
His master achievement has undoubtedly been his success 
in holding the races together in Canada in a period when a 
wide gulf might have opened between them. His insistence 
on nationalist objections to Commonwealth co-operation in 
time of peace often seemed exaggerated to other Common- 
wealth leaders But Canada played a magnificent part in 
the war under his leadership and has emerged from it without 
bitterness between the races—on the contrary, with an 
enhanced sense of national unity. She now stands high 
amongst the nations, and Mr. King has reason to be proud of 
her growth and achievement during the long period of twenty- 
two years in which he presided over her destinies. 


Mr. St. Laurent 


IS successor is a man of more decisive temperament 
with a clear outlook on world affairs and exceptional 
ability. He combines the dignity and charm of old- 
fashioned manners with a natural friendliness that goes 
straight to the heart of the average Canadian. He is already 
internationally famous as one of the architects of the Atlantic 
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Pact, a staunch advocate of the view that North America 
must underwrite the security of Western Europe. He believes 
that we must build up the world’s security area gradually, 
step by step, through regional pacts concluded under the 
United Nations Charter. He is a man of the highest idealism, 
who gave up a lucrative practice at the Bar in order to enter 
the Government, at Mr. King’s request, during the emergency 
of war. 

A statesman with great gifts of foresight and practical 
sense, Mr. St. Laurent came late to public life, after achieving 
brilliant success in the serene field of the Law. He did not 
seek office but had it thrust upon him. Therefore, he is 
singularly free from personal ambition. He is the sort of 
unassuming person that Canadians like, quiet but resolute. 
They have decided to trust him to lead them forward, step by 
step, along the middle way. 


The Battle for Sterling 


make no apology for devoting three articles in this 

issue to what is variously described as the plight of 
sterling or the dollar gap. For ourselves, we prefer 

to label it the Battle for Sterling, since it is upon that 
critical issue that this country ought, before all else, to be 
engaged. In the first article Mr. H. V. Hodson analyses our 
predicament and propounds the only course of action which 
can save the nation from greater hardship than it has yet 
endured. In the second, Mr. Denys Smith describes American 
opinion and warns us that in America British domestic 
policies are considered in the main responsible for what has 
occurred. In the third, Lord Selkirk, who has recently 
returned from a visit to Malaya, shows that Singapore and 
the industries behind it—predominantly rubber and tin, 
which are Britain’s greatest dollar-earners—have not received, 


and are not even now receiving, the consideration from the . 


United Kingdom Government which they deserve. 


Discussion and Debate 


UCH attention has been paid to the crisis in the form, 
at least, of talk. The Finance Ministers of the 
Commonwealth have met in London and announced 
that they will do everything possible to reduce the strain 
upon sterling reserves. Before their meeting preliminary 
discussions had been held between Mr. Snyder, head of the 
United States Treasury, Mr. Abbott, Canadian Finance 
Minister, and Sir Stafford Cripps. That parley culminated in 
a Sunday lunch at Chequers and produced a diplomatic 
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communiqué which suggested that no very useful measure 
of agreement had been attained. The real clash of argument 
has evidently been deferred to a conference which is to meet 
in Washington next month. 

Finally, both Houses of Parliament have held debates, 
the Commons in particular devoting two days to the subject 
divided by a week-end which enabled Members to meditate 
upon the pronouncement made at the opening by Sir Stafford 
Cripps. It became clear upon the second day that neither 
inspiration nor consolation had been derived in any quarter 
from his words. 


The British Athanasius 


announced forthcoming cuts of a hundred millions sterling 

in imports of dollar goods, he seemed mainly concerned to 
minimise the gravity of the issue and to suggest that the 
cuts would not create hardship of any kind. Once again, 
moreover, while emphasising the importance of higher pro- 
duction, he said nothing about the even more vital necessity 
of producing at lower cost. He has since gone to Switzerland 
for a five or six weeks’ cure of a type which would reduce 
most people to final and irretrievable collapse; but he is 
said to have benefited from it greatly in the past, and we 
trust, on personal grounds, that he will find salvation in it 
again. 

. On public grounds, we frankly feel otherwise. It has 
been growing plain for some time past that the deep fanatical 
streak in the Chancellor’s mind is driving him into an Athana- 
sian mood of resistance to any measure which may shadow 
or impair the domestic promises of Socialism. Mr. Bevin, 
who is assuredly a good Socialist, wound up the economic 
debate in a much less uncompromising tone; but even he 
seemed to suggest that unemployment in this country can 
be exorcised by some kind of Socialist incantation. The truth 
is that the whole nation must be mobilised to exorcise it ; 
and that will not be done by declarations, however heartfelt, 
that the mere thought of unemployment is intolerable. 


I: was, indeed, a curious speech—for while the Chancellor 


The Timid Thirties in Another Form 


R. EDEN, who opened the second day’s debate, 
showed a grip of realities which impressed all quarters 
of the Chamber. He made it clear beyond a peradven- 
ture that the Chancellor’s proposed cuts, however inevitable, 
must on his own showing fall mainly on capital goods and 
taw material for industry, and he asked very pertinently 
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whether Ministers had any measures in view for stimulating 
higher production at lower cost other than the futile method 
of exhortation. It must surely be obvious that the nation 
will never be nerved to the effort required to surmount the 
crisis, if Ministers continue to suggest that the trouble is 
purely external and that danger to our domestic standard 
of life is unthinkable. In the ’thirties the British people were 
not merely allowed but encouraged to ignore the dangers of 
the foreign situation because the process of facing them would 
obviously be uncomfortable. They are now being encouraged 
to adopt a similar attitute towards the domestic situation. 
Just as war was dismissed as “ unthinkable” until it broke 
out, so now unemployment is “ unthinkable.’”’ That is a 
dangerous mood to indulge, and is certain to produce the 
same disastrous consequences. But all the condemnation 
which Socialists have lavished on Conservative complacency 
and timidity before the war has clearly failed to put them 
on their guard against a similar moral failure in themselves 
when distasteful political necessities—of a different but hardly 
less uncomfortable nature—confront them, and the prospect 
of an election (so fatal to Lord Baldwin in the ‘thirties) 
overshadows their minds. 


The First Step Lies With Britain 


HE truth is that our predicament is due both to domestic 

causes and to international ones, and that Britain is 

being caustically criticised throughout the Western 
world at the present time because she is neglecting her 
domestic problem and thereby aggravating an international 
problem which is of equal concern to all. Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Eden are a thousand times right in declaring that the 
country must in the first place put its own house in order 
by ceasing to live above its means. We have spent nearly 
two thousand millions sterling of American and Canadian 
aid in less than four years, and yet we find ourselves drawing 
more dangerously than ever before on the whole sterling 
area’s gold and dollar reserves. Two measures are imperative 
—to spend less and to produce more. The latter, moreover, 
depends upon the former because without a reduction of 
taxation no adequate incentive for higher production can 
be given. Mr. Eden put the matter succinctly in his admir- 
able broadcast of July 23.. “‘ What we have to do to-day,” 
he said, “‘ is to make the fullest use of our productive resources 
in the most efficient way. To do that we must reduce Govern- 
ment expenditure and get taxation down. I know that this 
is difficult, but it must be done.” In his article, Mr. Hodson 
cogently drives the same point home. 
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Taxation Must Come Down 


ARDER work by all who work, in whatever form, is 

indispensable. But it is equally essential that manage- 

ment should be turned to higher production and new 
enterprise where it is now pre-occupied with the compara- 
tively sterile process of avoiding taxation by every legal 
means and simply keeping existing businesses alive. The 
Chancellor has recently sought to produce this result by 
lightening taxation on businesses which show a profit of 
less than {£2,000 a year. A salient example within our own 
knowledge will show how this discrimination against larger 
businesses concentrates the energies of able business men 
on protecting what they already have rather than on pro- 
ducing more efficiently and earning more. In the instance 
to which we refer advantage was taken of the tax remission 
to protect a large business from a crippling load of tax by 
reorganising it into thirty-seven smaller undertakings none 
of which made a profit of more than {2,000 a year. A 
perfectly legitimate but sterile proceeding, so far as national 
recovery is concerned; and it is only one example of the 
extent to which penal taxation distorts the country’s business 
ingenuity and cripples its enterprise. There can assuredly be 
no recovery for the nation—nothing indeed but a descent at 
increasing speed into unemployment and insolvency—until 
the burden of taxation is reduced and, as Mr. Eden said, an 
inducement given to all “to make that extra effort which 
alone can give Britain a future of wealth and happiness.” 


The Psychology of Credit 


CTION to this effect is, we repeat, imperative—not only 

for domestic reasons, but also for international ones. 

This country cannot solve its: problem by domestic 
action and alone, since the international aspect of it is equally 
grave ; but it will neither deserve nor win the international co- 
operation which is required, even from fellow-members of the 
Commonwealth, unless it takes the domestic action which an 
almost unanimous world opinion demands. For nothing can 
be idler than to suppose that the battle for sterling—which 
is, like all credit questions, in considerable part psychological 
—will be won by arguments without action in the sense 
which both Commonwealth and foreign observers regard as 
indispensable. 


World Opinion Will Decide 


R. ABBOTT, the Canadian Minister of Finance, on 
returning home after his conference with Mr. Snyder 
and Sir Stafford Cripps, said that “ British production 
had to be put on a competitive price basis,’ and that “ the 
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’ 


British just had to live within their means.’ He is no un- 
friendly critic; nor certainly is Mr. McCullagh—an unofficial 
Canadian observer—whose brilliant speech we republish on 
another page. Indeed Canadian assistance to this country in 
its troubles has been magnificent and will certainly not be 
grudging even now if Britain shows herself determined to help 
herself as she alone can. But neither Canada’s nor any other 
country’s confidence in sterling will be restored until the 
Government of this country speaks to the people of this 
country as Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden spoke to it last week 
and persuades Parliament to take action accordingly. In 
Paris only a few days ago feeling on this subject amongst 
representatives of the Atlantic Powers was intense, because 
the Battle for Sterling is regarded as a battle for stability 
throughout Western Europe, and because the first essential 
movement in the action is believed to lie in Britain’s and no 
other hands. 


The Issue for America 


T will, however, be the first movement only, and much 

more will be required. In this wider field the policy of the 

United States will be decisive ; and it is significant that 
widely read American columnists like Mr. Walter Lippmann 
are showing keen awareness of the fact. They tend, however, 
to argue that the difficult decisions which European Govern- 
ments—and the United Kingdom Government in particular— 
have now to take must be cushioned by even larger subsidies 
from the United States. For our part, we would regard such 
a development as calamitous. American grants and loans can 
never establish the balance which is needed between the 
dollar area and the rest of the free world. Convertibility 
between the dollar and sterling is one of the principal objects 
at which American policy has aimed. It will never be 
achieved on the artificial basis of subsidies and grants in aid. 
What is indispensable is that the United States should buy 
more from the rest of the world. No other method will bridge 
the dollar gap which at present menaces Western stability, and 
nothing but the bridging of that gap, with convertibility as its 
consequence, will produce the other essential process— 
American investment in other countries, and more especially 
the backward countries, as a natural function of free enter- 
prise. 


Hard Facts 


F the free world does not move towards that balance with 
the co-operation which the United States alone can give, 
it will move inevitably into further restrictions and controls. 
Mr. Denys Smith in his article on “‘ America and the Sterling 
Crisis,’’ emphasises the demand in America for practical steps 
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towards Western European unity. But it is futile to suppose 
that the establishment of a free trade area in Western Europe 
would surmount the dollar gap or enable Western Europe to 
live in isolation from the dollar world. Some sound and 
natural process must be established by which all countries 
outside the dollar area can obtain their needs from that 
area without further resort to the perilous and drug-like 
stimulus of dollar grants and loans. 

‘“‘ The hard facts,” as Mr. Lippmann observes in a recent 
article, ‘‘ are very hard ’’; and they must be faced by leaders 
of opinion and policy in America as well as in other parts of 
the free world. For the grave economic recession which 
threatens Europe is bound to have very serious repercussions 
upon the welfare and security of America itself, and no gift of 
dollars, however vast, can exorcise that spectre for more than 
amoment of time. The American Senators who take that view 
are, in our opinion, unanswerable on their own ground ; but 
they are certainly mistaken in the further view that, charity 
being only another name for “‘ Operation Rathole,” the 
United States can afford in its own interests to do nothing else 
and merely look on. 


The Necessary Stimulus for Multilateral Trade 


T is true, of course, that a balance can never be secured by 

direct exchange between Europe and the United States, 

though there is unquestionably even now a market for 
British goods in’ North America provided British selling 
methods are improved and British prices reduced. Where the 
United States itself can take effective action is by giving 
larger opportunities to imports of raw material and thereby 
helping to restore the multilateral trading which functioned— 
though imperfectly—before the war. 

Let us take the case of South-East Asia, whose production 
has done much in the past to promote the essential process of 
triangular or multilateral exchange. Insularity in Whitehall 
has weighed heavily upon Malaya, as Lord Selkirk shows in his 
article upon ‘‘ Our Greatest Dollar-Earner,” and that, we 
trust, will now be corrected. There are signs, at any rate, that 
its folly is at last understood. But nothing the British 
Government is able to do can possibly offset the menace 
presented to natural rubber production by synthetic rubber 
manufacture in the United States. 


Natural and Synthetic Rubber 


ERE is a case in which American consideration is 
required, not only for the economic interest of natural 
rubber producers and the restoration of multilateral 
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trade, but also for the struggle against Asiatic Communism 
in a very critical sphere. It is true that some considerable 
manufacture of synthetic rubber in America can be justified 
on security grounds alone ; the United States could not wisely 
depend solely upon the natural article imported from an 
oversea area which might be cut off in time of war. But 
security can assuredly be provided for and an adequate 
market guaranteed for natural Asiatic rubber at a price 
sufficient to stimulate production even by the small growers 
on whose welfare so much depends; and what applies to 
Malaya applies to mineral and other forms of production in a 
wide variety of backward lands. This is a process with no 
resemblance to that of binding democracies in a network of 
indebtedness, which leads to bitterness between nations beyond 
correction or cure. Democracies which subsist on the charity 


of one amongst their number are bound to lose their souls— . 


not only those which borrow, but also that which lends. The 
other alternative, of buying what others have to sell and of 
investing where there is the ordinary business risk of loss or 
profit according to the judgement bestowed and good fortune 
enjoyed, involves no such demoralisation on either side. The 
world is sick of indebtedness, and the Russians are right in 
their opinion that catastrophe is its most probable end. 


No More Drugs 


are convinced, therefore, that the normal business 

line of purchase and investment constitutes the only 

sound and natural way in which American wealth can 

be used to ensure recovery and stability throughout the free 
world, as the American people have shown by their un- 
exampled generosity that they desire. The only condition is 
that the normal method of purchase and investment should be 
pursued with the same magnanimity and vision as has been 
the method of grants and loans. Let the European demo- 
cracies dispense with artificial stimulants—or rather with 
debilitating drugs—which sap the morale of those who depend 
on them. The Battle for Sterling, on which the future of the 
whole Commonwealth turns, will not be won unless Britain 
reclaims her independence and determines to pay her own way. 


Envoi 


‘‘The greatest help Britain can give to the world is to 
stand erect in her native strength.”—(Mr. Churchill at 
Wolverhampton, July 23.) 


THE GERMAN WARS 
By ProFessor L. B. NAMIER 


T would be better if World War I and World War II were 

called the First and Second German Wars: which would 

define their origin and character, and their place in history. 
Other nations, before the Germans, had aimed at world 
dominion and fought wars of aggression ; the human animal, 
whose achievements are largely due to his group instincts, has 
so far proved incapable of avoiding inter-group conflicts ; and 
there may be a basic correlation between the two phenomena. 
Group organisation postulates a suppression of hostile feelings. 
within the group ; they seek release, and find a vent, in inter- 
group conflicts. The structure of the group determines the 
nature of its wars and dominion : hence again the importance 
of the German character of the two Wars of our generation. 
The rise of a united Germany completely changed the political 
physiognomy of Europe and, which may seem singular, the 
mental and moral physiognomy of the German people. From 
excessive, and often nonsensical, political fragmentation 
Germany passed over to a disciplined, centralised unity ; and 
from unmeasured subjectivism the German gradually passed 
over to totalitarian Gleichschaltung. But pygmy principalities 
and the Leviathan State, spiritual anarchy and spiritual 
regimentation, are opposite expressions of the same political 
incapacity to develop a sound human community. The 
political creations of the German are inorganic and grotesque : 
the work of the typical introvert, 


of men with poor human contacts, isolated and tense: who require 
rigid rules and regulations in their intercourse with fellow-men, and, 
if forced into gregarious life, fit themselves into it to the point of 
self-annihilation, but cannot attain the culture of the agora... . 
Introversion and divorce from reality produce a colossal, doctrinaire 
totalitarianism even in the realm of ideas: still, so long as the 
Germans remained das Volk der Denker, such peculiarities, at their 
worst, merely made them comic. But when these introverts were 
swept into action, when their inner tensions were translated into a 
supreme power-drive . . . the world catastrophe was at hand. And 
when defeated and demented they developed a mass-movement, it 
assumed inhuman forms; from introverse isolation they plunged 
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into the heat and intoxication of undifferentiated, uncritical mass- 
hysteria.* 


To the State the German surrendered his individualism and 
individuality, and argued that freedom consists in the deliber- 
ate acceptance of self-imposed constraint. ‘‘ The will to 
power ”’ (der Wille zur Macht) was the urge behind Germany’s 
unification ; and in national dominion over others the German 
came to seek compensation for what he had renounced 
individually. 


* * * * 


When the French in the revolutionary period and under 
Napoleon overran Europe, they carried a message to the world; 
and the glory they sought was not one of military victories 
only. Wherever they went it is possible to this day to discern 
the great constructive, civilising work they performed. But 
there was not one redeeming feature to the German invasions 
and occupation in the two German Wars to compensate for 
the immense destruction and untold sufferings which they 
deliberately inflicted on the conquered nations. A century 
after Napoleon’s death, Heine’s song about ‘‘ The Two 
Grenadiers ’’ returning from Russian captivity and mourning 
when they heard of Napoleon’s downfall, was still one of the 
most popular songs both in Germany and in Russia. But in 
all the ages to come never will a non-German write or sing a 
song about two Gestapo or S.S.-men returning from Russia 
and mourning Hitler’s end. Pro-Germans would be well- 
advised to refrain from comparing the bids for dominion made 
by the French and the Germans, for nothing could better 
bring home the difference in spiritual values than a juxta- 
position of the great humanising influence of post-revolutionary 
France with the inhuman and de-humanising régime of Nazi 
Germany. 

But to what extent is the average German responsible for 
the misdeeds of his rulers? Attempts to absolve the German 
people of responsibility even for the Second Reich, the creation 
of the Hohenzollern kings and the Junkers, are unconvincing 
in view of the wide and genuine popularity it enjoyed and the 
devotion it commanded. And as for Hitler and his Third 
Reich, these arose from the people, indeed from the lower 
depths of the people, and the unmeasured adulation of which 
he became the object’ was as spontaneous as the man was 


* See the two essays, “‘ The Course of German History” and “‘ The 
German Mind and Outlook ” in my book Facing East. The above passage 
is from pp. 38-9. See further my lecture to the Accademia dei Lincei at the 
Convegno “ Volta” of 1948, on Nationality and Liberty, especially pp. 5-7 
and 15-20. 
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self-created. Friends of the Germans, most appreciative of 
them as individuals, must ask themselves why individual 
Germans in non-German surroundings become useful, decent 
citizens, but in groups, both at home and abroad, are apt to 
develop tendencies that make them a menace to their fellow- 
men? Which leads back to the problem of group formation. 
Even with regard to inanimate matter, it is dangerous to 
argue from the particular to the aggregate: from the way in 
which a lump of coal burns it would not be safe to infer how 
a bed of that same coal will burn; and the atom is the same 
in graphite and in diamonds—the difference is in crystallisa- 
tion. From the behaviour of individuals it is hardly possible 
to forecast the character of the national aggregate, and a 
nation can crystallise above or below the average moral level 
of the individuals who compose it.* The workings of the 
German group formations during the last 100 years should 
make their best friends ponder and hesitate before they commit 
themselves to the programme of a Fourth Reich. 


* * * * 


The idea of German unity, in its formative period, enjoyed 
a high degree of popularity in this country (belated anti- 
French feelings entered into it). Basic to it was a misconcep- 
tion of the character and motives of the German movement for 
unity. Thus Sir Robert Peel, in a letter to Baron von Bunsen, 
on October 10, 1841,+ paid tribute to the Germans as “‘ a noble 
people, distinguished in every art of war and peace,’ and went 
on to say : 


The union and patriotism of that people spread over the centre 
of Europe, will contribute the surest guarantee for the peace of the 
world, and the most powerful check upon the spread of all pernicious 
doctrines injurious to the cause of religion and order, and that 
liberty which respects the rights of others. 

My earnest hope is, that every member of this illustrious race, 
while he may cherish the particular country of his birth, as he does 
his home—will extend his devotion beyond its narrow limits, and 
exult in the name of a German, and recognise the claim of Germany 
to the love and affection and patriotic exertions of all her sons. 


Bunsen himself saw more clearly the future development of a 
united Germany ; not satisfied with the sympathy shown by 
this country, he taxed it, in a letter of April 24, 1848, with 


* See the essay on “Germany. The National Character,” in my book 
Conflicts, pp. 78-82. 

+ A Memoir of Baron Bunsen, by Frances Baroness Bunsen, 1868 ; 
Vol. I, pp. 622-23. 
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feat of the power of a nation of forty-four millions with one customs 
system, one army, with coasts, ports, ships, and perhaps a protec- 
tionist policy in the offing. 


And in another letter, of July 1, 1848, he, in spite of the 
friendship he had met with in England, wrote to his English 
mother-in-law : * 


In this country, the cause which I have at heart has to encounter 
two great enemies: first, a commercial jealousy of one united 
Germany ; and secondly, that apathy which is the offspring of 
egotism and the parent of ignorance. . . . The English press has 
done but too much to make the name of England an object of hatred. 
Fortunately, it must be the interest of both countries to stand well 
together ; and we can dispense with English sympathies. As to 
myself . . . all delusions have been destroyed as to the politics of 
England... . 


To the Germans themselves it was clear from the outset 
that the purpose of unification was not cultural, and not even 
primarily economic: it was political, and its aim was power, 
preponderance, and ultimately dominion. About 1770 there 
were far-sighted Germans, some of them unknown and for- 
gotten, others in the front-rank of German intellectual life, who 
foresaw and foretold the dangers of German unification. Thus 
a man called Piitter, writing in 1786 on the structure of 
Germany at that time, 


warned “‘ the peace-loving world against the pernicious hour of 
German unity ” and ended his praise of the Holy Roman Empire 
with the fervent admonition : ‘‘ Woe to the liberty of the continent, 
when the hundreds of thousands of German bayonets should ever 
obey one ruler ! ” f 


Similarly the poet Wieland praised the imperial constitution 
because “‘it prevented the development of a strong and 
coercive State in Germany,’ and thereby secured for the 
Germans the highest degree ‘‘ of human and civic liberty.” { 
And Goethe in 1772 protested against the ideas of a nascent 
German patriotism: ‘‘ Patriotism like the Roman! God 
protect us from it as from a giant’s stature! We could not 
find any chair to sit on, any bed to lie on.” § But there were 
others who even then dreamt of German greatness: “‘ Already 
we are superior to all other nations in numbers, measure, and 
weight . . . united . . . we shall soon be the first nation of 


* A Memoir of Baron Bunsen, by Frances Baroness Bunsen, 1868; 
Vol. II, p. 185. 

+ See Hans Kohn, The Idea of Nationalism, p. 372. 

t Ibid. 

§ Ibid., Pp. 377: 
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the world.” * Germany’s greatest cultural development falls 
into the 100 years which preceded her unification, and closes 
with its attainment ; in 1871, as Nietzsche rightly diagnosed 
at the time, the German mind was uprooted “ for the benefit 
of the German Empire.” 


* * * * 


Heinrich von Gagern, the most outstanding personality in 
the Frankfort Parliament, thus analysed the origin of the 
German Revolution of 1848 : 


The Revolution which has summoned the National Assembly to 
the Paulskirche, here to establish a constitution for Germany, had for 
its main cause the depressing consciousness that the place which is 
due to the German people among the nations is being withheld from 
it. 


And he, and others, repeatedly explained their conception of 
the place due to the German nation—* I have conceived the 
vocation of the German people as great and dominating the 
world.”’ Indeed that revolution had a slogan modelled on the 
French, but with significantly altered contents: LEinheit, 
Fretheit, und Macht (‘‘ Unity, Liberty, and Power”’). It is 
uncertain whether even then liberty in that political trefoil 
meant constitutional and civic freedom, or freedom as regards 
the foreigner. But anyhow liberty, sandwiched in between 
unity and power was set on a different course from liberty 
joined to égalité, fraternité. And very soon Fretheit began to 
drop out: there remained Einheit and Macht. Both the 
speeches and actions of the leaders of the German Revolution 
of 1848, and still more their attitude towards Bismarck, when 
he achieved German unity in a way which might be thought 
diametrically opposed to theirs, proved beyond all doubt that 
unity and power were their prime aim, to which they would 
sacrifice all else.t But in fact the German parliamentarians 
of 1848 did not need to learn the militarist outlook from Bis- 
marck or the Prussian Junkers. Von Radowitz, the leader of the 
Roman Catholic group, wrote on March 28, 1848, about Europe 
having been “ ruined by thirty years of an obtuse (stwmpf- 
sinnig) peace’ ; von Gagern spoke of war as the most effective 
remedy ‘‘ for countering the dislike of a standing army which 
thirty years of peace had fostered in the nation”; and 
Professor Dahlmann, the foremost theoretician in the Frankfort 
Parliament, declared : 

* See Hans Kohn, The Idea of Nationalism, p. 386-7, 

t I have dealt with that side of the German Revolution of 1848 in my 
Raleigh Lecture to the British Academy, in 1944, 1848: The Revolution of 
the Intellectuals, published in 1947 ; and in my Waynflete Lectures delivered 


at Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1947, on The German Problem in 1848-9, which 
I hope to publish next year, 
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The wars which fora whole generation have been repressed in 
an unnatural manner, will come upon us with a vengeance; . . 
we shall have to be more bellicose. . . . We have good grounds 
to prepare for war, and take care that its results should benefit the 
Reich. 


Thus, no less than Bismarck and Hitler, they openly 
declared what they were after: but no one seems to have 
taken it seriously enough. The merging of Germany into 
Prussia produced what German unification was from the outset 
intended to produce ; and F. W. Foerster, one of the sincerest, 
most far-sighted, and most courageous among the German 
pacifists and humanitarians of our time, had to admit in 1941: 


From the democratic standpoint, Hitler is the most legitimate 
ruler Germany has ever had, a Kaiser who owes his crown to the 
most genuine popular vote. He is the spokesman of all the ideas 
held by the leading groups in Germany ever since 1850 . . . the 
logical expression of a century’s illusion . . . which in National 
Socialism has donned the garb of primitive savagery and become the 
programme of Germany’s renewal. Were a plebiscite held to-day, 
ninety per cent. of the voters would vote for Hitler. 


In 1949, what the majority of Germans seem to resent is not 
Hitler’s deeds but Hitler’s failure. None the less, German 
unity, which is logically the fount and origin of the two 
German Wars, remains for a great many people in this country 
a moral axiom, something to strive for: to doubt its value is 
heresy. But is there any cultural or economic aim which 
could not be attained in a loose German federation, or even in 
several German States integrated into a West European 
Union? Political unity and centralisation are indispensable 
only for power and war, the gods whom the Second and Third 
Reich served with consequences so disastrous for others, and 
even for the Germans themselves. Indeed, the importance 
which Germans now attach to that type of unity should be 
made the test of their future intentions. 


* * * * 


Artificial attempts to prevent, or to break up, German 
unity never served, and cannot serve, any useful purpose: 
even if their sole aim is security, they will be looked upon by 
the Germans as a piece of insidious power politics, to be 
countered by an even more intent pursuit of power politics 
of their own. None the less it matters what ideas non-Germans 
hold about German unity: whether they see in it something 
of moral and cultural value, worth sacrifices, or whether they 
discern in it a danger to Europe, and even to the Germans 
themselves. Had this question been clearly envisaged at the 
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end of the Second German War, there would have been much 
less danger of a so-called Third World War—in reality a Third 
German War. 

There is now no way of preventing German re-armament 
except by a prolonged and complete occupation of Germany. 
Re-armament is no longer primarily a question of training 
millions of men, or of forging vast masses of arms: we know 
what scientific laboratories have already produced, but not 
what may yet come out of them. Occupation by Soviet 
Russia on the one side and by the Western Powers on the 
other, means a juxtaposition of the two systems, which in 
itself need not spell acute danger so long as German unity is 
not flaunted by them at each other. A common frontier drawn 
across territory alien to either side is the least dangerous of 
frontiers, as there are no emotionally surcharged claims to 
anything beyond that line. But the present arrangements are 
fit to cause a maximum of friction: they are based on the 
axiom of German unity, and effectively promote it. Each of 
the four occupying Powers has its sector in Berlin. This was 
done on the assumption that Berlin is, and shall remain, the 
capital of a centralised, united Germany ; which, in turn, re- 
asserts the unity achieved by Bismarck. On the other hand, 
the Western Powers have left districts to Russia which are, 
or until recently were, part of non-Prussian Germany: Saxony 
and Thuringia, with Leipzig and Dresden, Weimar and Jena. 
Had these been included in the Western zones, and Berlin left 
entirely to the Russians, the emphasis would have been on the 
line which separates Ostelbien (the lands East of the Elbe) 
from the old cultural Germany, and not on the unity basic 
to the Second and Third Reich. And then the German West 
and South might have been integrated into Western Europe— 
if there is any sincerity in German assurances. 

_ Itis clear that what the Soviet Government hold, they will 
not let go; that if they speak of German unity, they conceive 
and admit nothing but unification under a Communist régime ; 
and that, as it is obvious that even the German provinces now 
under their occupation would give a vote adverse to Com- 
munism, nothing short of war will make the Russians withdraw 
from them. Are the Western Powers to run the risk of war 
for the sake of German unity, and ultimately of German 
power, preponderance, and dominion? That is, in order to 
reverse the verdict of the First and Second German Wars? A 
war between the Communist and non-Communist world is not 
unavoidable. The typical Communist technique is the “ cold 
war’: by Fifth Column methods, by permeating the labour 
movement, by strikes, economic chaos, etc., much rather than 
by force of arms. The Bolsheviks are determinists who believe 
that time inexorably works in their favour, and that there is 
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no need for them to run the risks of an armed conflict. Is this 
an argument for their opponents to force the pace? Not really; 
while war might eliminate the men who now rule from the 
Kremlin, it could not recreate the conditions essential to the 
civilisation which we cherish—war does not promote a respect 
for the rights of man, a love of civic liberty, mutual tolerance, 
nor does it preserve, still less restore, traditions. Every new 
war will merely widen the area of destruction and prepare the 
ground for a corroding totalitarianism, red, black, brown, or 
of any new colour. The decisive battle between totalitarian 
Communism and Western democracy must be fought in the 
realm of the spirit and of economic organisation, not by armed 
conflict between West and East, which the Germans alone 
have wished for, banked on, and have been trying to promote 
from the moment it became clear that they had lost the 
Second German War. 

Now the Germans are truly short of Lebensraum: their 
Third Reich, which was to have lasted a thousand years after 
having extended their dominion beyond any limits dreamt of 
before, has lost them the conquests of seven centuries. To 
regain the territories in the East is the natural desire of the 
Germans. For that purpose they are ready, nay keen, to join 
hands with Western Europe and become its “ vanguard” ; 
but almost in the same breath they threaten that, if this or 
that is not conceded to them by the Western Powers, they 
may become “‘ the torch-bearers of the Asian hordes.”’ Which 
gives the game away. If the Germans cherish the ideals and 
way of life of the Western democracies, which alone can make 
them fit to be integrated into Western Europe, they must 
evince patience and a modesty which would become 
them after all they have done to others, and must appreciate 
the moderation and forbearance shown to them by the Western 
Allies. But their threats to put themselves up to auction be- 
tween West and East area timely warning. The Germans cannot 
be the “ vanguard ” or even “‘ bulwark ”’ of the West, unless 
they are allowed to re-arm ; and it is clear that neither France 
nor the Benelux countries would ever agree to their doing so. 
But if Germany were conceded every right which her previous 
victims possess, if she were allowed to reorganise her war 
potential and regain strength, what certainty is there that this 
would not produce the 1939 Molotov-Ribbentrop agreement in 
reverse ? By one stroke of the pen, the Soviet Government 
could restore to the Germans coveted territory at the expense 
of Poland. If the Germans are once more at their game of 
power politics, they may find it more profitable to play the 
“ torch-bearers of the Asian hordes,” a part for which some 
of the German generals and diplomats are already preparing. 
But even should they staunchly adhere to the West, and the 
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conflict end with a complete victory over Soviet Russia and 
her satellites, a re-united, victorious Germany would be by 
far the greatest Power on the European Continent, and a new 
menace to the rest. 

During the months or years to come, the Soviet Govern- 
ment will undoubtedly employ every argument and play every 
conceivable propaganda trick to convince the Germans that 
unity is only to be attained in a Sovietised Germany ; they 
may also organise German armies, and dangle before the 
Germans retrocessions of territory east of the Oder. But 
unless the Germans have an insuperable horror of “ Asiatic 
Communism ’”’—in which case there is no auction—it is 
certainly unsafe for the Western Allies to raise their bidding 
value. It would perhaps be best if even at this late hour an 
exchange was made of the Western sectors of Berlin for 
Saxony and Thuringia, and an iron curtain dropped along the 
Elbe: an “iron curtain ’”’ being an appliance to prevent the 
spreading of fire. If Berliners, “ heroically ’’ distinguished in 
the ‘‘ air lift ’’ period, wish to transfer themselves to the non- 
Communist zone, an “ exchange of population ”’ might possibly 
be arranged. But anyhow the obligations of the Western 
Allies to them cannot compare with the obligations which 
there were, and had to be disregarded, to the Poles and Czechs. 
And these same Poles and Czechs would unavoidably be the 
first victims of a conflict between West and East, and of a 
bidding between the two sides for the favour and support of the 


Germans. 
L. B. NAMIER. 


A CANADIAN LOOKS AT EUROPE 
By GEORGE McCuLLAGH 


LEFT home to see once again the British Isles, which I 
know well and love so much, and also for the purpose of 
getting a first-hand view of Europe rising from the war. I 

had heard many and varied opinions about Britain, and they 
were coloured with the usual taint of pessimism that has 
been a companion of that nation’s progress for centuries: 
England, they said, was through, washed up; the war had 
taken not only her material and human wealth, but had 
impaired the spirit of her people. 

I can faithfully report to you, now I have seen England, 
although rather briefly. I did work industriously, got about 
the countryside, saw leaders in public life and talked with a 
lot of plain, ordinary Englishmen, and as I proceed to tell you 
about my impressions of England and of Europe I want 
you to judge for yourselves whether England is through. With 
my own personal impressions are woven the opinions I 
gathered from many people, and I pass them on to you as an 
honest and considered digest. 

I will answer one or two questions that may be paramount 
in your minds. I have come back with the definite conviction 
that war is far less a possibility to-day than ever since the 
cessation of hostilities. The Russian is more hated than 
feared, and Britain’s and America’s and Canada’s moral 
prestige was never higher. The war threat has eased off 
decidedly. 


ATLANTIC PAcT ENGENDERS FAITH 


The easing of the tension of war in Western Europe is due 
to two things. It is due to the faith the countries of Western 
Europe have in the fact that Britain and America and Canada 
mean business, as evidenced by the Atlantic Pact. This 
creates an entirely different atmosphere as compared with the 
pre-1939 days. In addition, too, the remarkable improve- 
ment in the economic situation throughout Europe has had a 
most comforting effect on retarding the spread of Communism 
within the countries outside the Iron Curtain. I found this in 
every country—France, Italy, and markedly so in Holland. 
The Dutch people are repairing their damaged economy with 
an industry and spirit that are so characteristic of that highly 
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civilised country. Holland was left bruised and bleeding. 
There is no doubt she is coming back fast and, due to the thrift 
of her people, she will be, relatively, one of the most prosperous 
countries in Europe. 

This recovery has been brought about in the main by the 
industry, faith and application to hard work of people who had 
to work to live, aided and encouraged by the munificent 
Marshall Aid, which surely will be recorded as one of the 
noblest gestures of any community of citizens extended to 
those less fortunate. 

I would like to emphasise, however, that at some point in 
Europe’s recovery, when the physical and psychological 
situation is favourable, Marshall Aid will cease to be an asset. 
In fact, it could well become an impediment to further 
recovery. In its noblest conception, it was only intended as a 
crutch by whose assistance Europe could be helped back to 
economic health. Like any other crutch, if it is used after the 
patient has reached a certain stage of recovery, it can retard 
that very recuperation which we try to achieve. 

You will agree, therefore, that it will become the duty of 
the authorities and administrators of this wonderful stimulant 
to decide when it should be tapered off in the best interests 
of the beneficiaries themselves. This will not only be a relief 
to the heavily burdened and generous American taxpayer, but 


it will also enable the patients of Europe to develop strong and 
healthy economic muscles of their own. 


GREAT GOOD-WILL ACCORDED CANADA 


The second thing of greatest interest to this audience is 
that never in my life was I more proud of being a Canadian. 
The tremendous good-will that has accrued to the name of 
Canada, as a result of the sacrifices of the bravest and best of 
a generation of young manhood in two terrible wars, is an 
asset which cannot be appraised in dollars. True, it has its 
economic value. The name of Canada is like a magic word to 
the people of Europe. I found myself proudly protesting that 
I was a Canadian, and the reaction on- the faces of those 
people was lovely to behold and would have nourished the ego 
of every one of you if you could have but witnessed it. I can 
only hope that we, the inheritors of this achievement, prove 
oy of this achievement, prove worthy of our bountiful 
egacy. 

This is a testing time for all the world. In that great 
laboratory, out of which is either going to be produced a 
formula for peace or the millennium, this young and so very 
fortunate nation has a proud and noble part to play. There- . 
fore, to-day please bear with me, because I would like to. 
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challenge in you the spirit of public service so that we here in 
this very favoured land can occupy the réle to which destiny js 
beckoning us. I will not shrink from criticism, but I mean to 
criticise constructively. 

As one of you who has really seen the terrible aftermath of 
war first-hand and one who realises, as never before, that the 
réle we have to play is challenging and even exciting, the 
reward will be far greater than any of us can conceive. 

Another impression I carried away from Europe—an 
impression firmly imbedded in my mind—is that Socialism 
is not the most desirable system under which to live. It isa 
well-known fact in my country that I have long believed that 
a progressive, enlightened system, guided by capitalist 
economy, more nearly approaches the inherent rights of 
human beings. Therefore, I make no apology for any obser- 
vations I present to this audience which are vigorously critical 
of the Socialist doctrine. A system which gives free play to 
individual initiative and thereby nourishes that quality in 
every one of us—the desire to get ahead—is far more com- 
patible with human nature than a regimented society. A 
patient and just study of England to-day has reaffirmed this— 
my belief. 

The age-old adage ‘“‘ To the victor belong the spoils ” is 
no longer applicable. Of all the countries I visited, excepting 
Germany, England is going through the toughest days. In 
far more grave days during the war—possibly because of the 
emotional stimulus that comes to one’s rescue in those times-- 
the Englishman was more cheery and carefree, and even 
optimistic. 

When I first arrived in England, I observed a slight trace of 
defeatist expression—just a mild evidence of hopelessness. 
However, when I left that old Island, I had a feeling that any 
defeatism which I may have observed was slight indeed. Un 
doubtedly this state of the ordinary Englishman has been 
brought about by the combination of tragic circumstances of 
the last 15 years: the insecure days preceding 1939, the 
beating he took for six long years during the war, and 
deadening hand of a Socialist State during the last three yeats. 

It would be unjust to attribute it all to any one of these 
factors alone, but it does seem tragic that a nation of gallant 
people, by whose efforts the stamping heel of the tyrant was 
turned away from all our throats, must now spend long and 
weary days in the tight grip of bureaucratic regimentation. — 

The enterprising ability and the uncanny genius for impr 
visation and adjustment in difficult circumstances have stood 
this breed in good stead through centuries of wars and 
There isn’t the least doubt in my mind that the Britishet 
has been irked beyond description by the irritation and 
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deadening influence of State regimentation and the countless 
bureaucratic Peeping Toms preventing the ordinary person 
from pursuing the even exercise of his own will. 


STRIKING ABSENCE OF POLITICAL RANCOUR 


But what is most striking to one coming from the New 
World is the apparent absence of rancour, back-biting and 
mud-slinging, although the political passions at times run very 
very high. Perhaps it is this which the visitor from the New 
World mistakes for a possible lack of stamina or inability to 
tebel. Perhaps the vigorous, well-fed and boisterous man of 
the New World is a little too sure of himself to understand the 
strength of that which the Englishman possesses and for 
which there may be no special phrase except ‘‘ being English,” 
and having a thousand and more years of history behind him, 
standing pat, taking the blows as they come, and working hard 
while waiting until the whole thing blows over. 

There is little doubt that economically England is very 
weakened and psychologically stunned; but, believe me, don’t 
sell this nation short. There is no substitute for character and 
brains, and those of that Island have these two ingredients in 
astounding quantities. The breed that produced a Shake- 
speare, a Wellington, a Drake and a Mr. Churchill still has 
much to give to civilisation. 

What lesson has English Socialism for us who live so care- 
free in the lush fields of Canada? No one is certain when the 
British election may come ; opinions vary—from this autumn 
to next spring. 

While in England I read the latest manifesto of the 
Socialist party. This is likely to be the catalogue of promises 
on which the election will be fought if the Socialists have their 
way. It is an extension of the new way of life for the inhabi- 
tants of that Island. It is the most incredible insult to free 
spirits. It is a further extension of the Socialist doctrine. 
Housewives are virtually told they have not the talent to buy 
their own foodstuffs, that they must be advised by a govern- 
ment employee. Of necessity there will be more and more 
tegulation and regimentation of everyone’s life. 

It is a startling reminder that once you start down the 
slippery slope of State coddling, the expression of human 
dignity inherent in our nature must be sacrificed. If you 
abdicate your right to think and act for yourself to some 
member or official of the Government, you surely help to 
produce a castrated society. 

There is one thing that stands in bold relief as a result of 
the latest Cripps Budget. The demagogic claim of “‘ soak the 
tich ” has now revealed itself in its true colours—it is phoney 
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and shockingly disingenuous. The Labour Government’s 
latest Budget is living proof that the large body of taxpayers— 
the wage earners—will have to bear the load. First, the votes 
are garnered in the wake of preachment of class hatred ; then 
they are called upon to pay heavily for an inefficient system 
of inequalities and questionable emoluments. 

Security can be achieved only by the assiduous application 
of the principles of human dignity, hard work and thrift, and 
consequent success. There is no substitute for this type of 
security. Man’s best hobby is his work. Ridiculously short 
hours cut a serious slice out of the economic fabric of the 
nation and reduce its wealth and the products of natural 
resources automatically as if an epidemic or plague had come 
and devastated them. There is no difference. 

Those of us who live in this rich and privileged country 
should see in all this a great lesson. Every time you hear a 
member of a political party, and it doesn’t matter which 
party, preaching class hatred under the guise of “‘ soak the 
rich,’ go wary on him. It is a phoney appeal to avarice and 
envy. It doesn’t pay off. 

There might be some excuse for England drifting into 
Socialism after she had spent her material and human wealth 
so lavishly for the defence of all our freedom. But if political 
leaders espouse this social doctrine of security to a young and 
rich country like ours, it is nothing short of wicked. 

Security ?—Yes, for the aged and ailing, but as a philo- 
sophy of life, surely not! The way to combat Socialism and 
Communism is to amend Capitalism and make it work. 

To sacrifice freedom and dignity for so-called security is 
contrary to the best there is in human nature. It is the way 
of the improvident. No decent human being wants to see 
luxury and privilege existing alongside poverty and want, but 
certainly no group of individuals constituting a nation, no 
matter how small or how large, can succeed with a philosophy 
of penalising the industrious and subsidising the lazy. 

It is out of this type of environment that the desire for a 
change in system is born. I am quite sympathetic with a 
man like Ernest Bevin and others who have worked and toiled 
with their hands and have seen poverty in their own homes as 
I have known poverty in my own childhood. They feel for the 
underdog, and the tugging at their hearts leads them to 
political extremes. All this is understandable. But for the 
professional intellectuals, who find in Socialism a convenient 
outlet for their hostility against the so-called privileged classes 
from which they sprang, I have no regard. 

The labouring man who joins the Radical party, whether it 
be called Socialist or some other name, usually does so with a 
good heart and sincere and noble aspirations. The other, the 
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more schooled and dangerous individual, has fastened himself 
to Socialism as a result of a guilty conscience arising out of his 
own privileged life. In this, his inner atmosphere, he addresses 
himself to the task, not with a heart burning with the desire 
for the release of his fellow-man from economic bondage, but 
rather with the prejudice driving him to get even with those 
who are loosely termed the privileged or the rich at the 
expense of the whole nation. 


RADICAL EFForts SPUR COMPLACENCY 


There should be no room in society for severe extremes in 
either political camp. Perhaps it is fairer to say that the 
progress of civilisation to date has been achieved by the 
Radical’s efforts while he was in opposition in Parliament. He 
has provided a bur in the tail of the complacent office holder. 
As evidence of this, most of the social reforms that originated 
in Westminster and were passed on to the New World have 
been legislated by Conservative Governments. It is equally 
fair to say that they have been agitated for by Labour and 
Socialists. Perhaps, therefore, it is more accurate to state that 
the Radical opposition is a very necessary and useful instru- 
ment in our democratic form of government. While they 
shout for Utopia, they shake the complacency of reactionary 
laissez-faire, and thus push society on the path of progress. 

Perhaps the very qualities of good heart that spur the 
Radical on to help his fellow-men are not usually combined 
with the administrative talents necessary to run a Govern- 
ment. It might be equally true that the good qualities of 
heart are lost in many Conservatives who are too obsessed 
with being efficient administrators. Perhaps, then, between 
the two, society is best governed by the more conventional 
party while the Radical opposition spurs them on. 

I must not dwell any further on England at the moment. 
I would like to portray for you a view of Italy, which to me 
presents the most encouraging picture of all Europe. We 
have long heard the expression—‘‘ Sunny Italy.’’ I found this 
term most certainly appropriate for the climate and the 
people as well. It seems a tragedy that these peace-loving, 
friendly folk should have been led down the path by Mussolini. 
I would hazard a guess that, if the wishes of the Italian people 
can be made articulate through their leaders in the future, 
they will never again be willing to become engaged in war. The 
phrase current among the Italians is—‘‘ We have just won the 
most disastrous defeat in our history,” and this witticism 
seems to reflect the true story. 

I arrived in Italy from England to enter an almost different 
world. London seems drab, economically, as compared with 
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the vivid, simple gaiety of Rome. I don’t mean the frivolous 
variety of ‘‘ night club ”’ gaiety, but the one that is shown by 
the people in the streets, in the shops, in the restaurant lobbies 
and the railroad stations. As always, there is a lot of poverty 
in Italy. The largest export commodity of Italy has always 
been manpower. There the Marshall Plan has played a most 
magnificent part. In addition, Italy is not saddled with the 
tremendous load of taxes for armaments to defend the 
democracies of the world. The job of avoiding a new and 
disastrous war has been assumed by other nations. And so 
the Italian’s defeat in war rather helped his unique plight from 
this point of view and improved his sense of gentle ease. Make 
no mistake, Italy is no paradise ; but when you consider that, a 
little over three years ago, she was one of the Axis Powers and 
a battleground for the Hun invader who was being driven out 
by the Allied Armies, her present-day prosperity is nothing 
short of miraculous. 


DEFEATED GERMAN SHOWS ARROGANCE 


On the way to Italy, I stopped off for a hurried visit to 
Germany. In Munich I saw a tiny bit of Germany living in 
peace, but apparently not quite at peace with itself or the rest 


of the world. How different the Hun is from the Italian ! The 


German seems bright, reasonably pleasant and even cheerful, 
but he is very bitter and I am afraid he is not particularly 
against Hitler yet. This is a view I found shared by every one 
with whom I talked about present-day Germany. It is a sad 
commentary, but I must faithfully report it. 

There is something terrifyingly arrogant about this German 
in defeat. I talked with many of them. There was a young 
German doing police duty in Munich. In conversation 
learned he was from East Prussia. I remarked on the shabbi- 
ness of his uniform, but told him how pleased I was to see 
the Swastika removed from the buckle of his belt. I said, 
“That shows that you have no reverence for Hitler or his 
ideals.” He turned, and with a wry smile said, “ It’s still 
inside there,” and reversed his belt buckle and, sure enough, 
there was the Swastika emblem. 

World statecraft was never faced with a more difficult 
human problem than the German race. After all, it would pro- 
bably be unreasonable to expect the German to be anything 
but abnormal and bitter. The only prosperity that the 
Germans have known in the last 25 years was due to Hitler 
building his war machine. Their economic plight is so terrific 
and their prospects so grim that they would be unnatural 
people if they weren’t bitter. How society is going to deal with 
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this festering ulcer will challenge the best and wisest brains in 
the world. 

The tragic situation facing Germany seems to me to present 
a real opportunity for Canada. I think you will agree that, 
taken away from his home environment, the German is a good 
citizen. In fact, there are no more patriotic, industrious and 
law-abiding citizens than those of many communities in our 
own country which were settled by people of the German race 
years ago. I am thinking of such prosperous communities as 
, Kitchener, Ontario. Canada, I suggest, might assist in dealing 
with the German problem and the plight of the German people, 
while furthering her own broad immigration plans, by includ- 
ing a substantial number of those people whose forebears have 
proven such industrious and loyal citizens. We wouldn’t do 
wrong. 

In contrast to the simple way the Italian answers your 
questions, taking you at your face value and apparently 
hoping you will take him at his, there is an overtone of 
impertinent candour about the German. I can only say that 
I hope, in the wisdom of world statesmen, they will be careful 
not to trust the German with any weapons, certainly not until 
very much later when he learns to walk the paths of peace and 
believes in the very truth of the old adage that “‘ He who lives 
by the sword will die by the sword.” 


THE VATICAN AND COMMUNISM 


I must say that, from this depressing environment, it was 
like being bathed in a healing spirit to spend Holy Week in 
Rome, mingling with the crowds who walked from church to 
church to pay homage to the Christ who, over 1,900 years ago, 
was crucified and buried and who arose from the dead, and of 
whose teachings this ancient city speaks and sings in stone, in 
work and in music. 

As we all know, world peace is not threatened at the 
moment from Germany. The tyrannical threat to our peaceful 
world is Russia, and Communism. In that fight the Roman 
Catholic Church is well recognised as playing a leading and 
commendable réle. I should like to speak on this to my 
fellow-Canadians. 

We have heard on many sides in the past few years from 
people who need not be termed bigoted in religion, that in our 
passion to defeat Communism, we are playing into the hands of 
the hierarchy of the Roman Catholic Church. That’s said, as 
you all know. I want to say that I talk to you here not as an 
advocate of any given faith. I want to put my views before 
you clearly and directly. The war brought a great upsurge in 
religious feelings and it is but fair to state that it would seem 
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quite unnatural if that Church failed to combat Communism 
with all the means it has at its disposal. Right now, I feel it 
is important to make clear that the appeal of Pius XII, which 
resulted in the election of the De Gasperi Government, was 
actually the turning point in the structure of post-war Italian 
politics. 

There is frank, direct and honest criticism of the Church 
and of the Pope in regard to various political matters. I 
understand that both in Italy and in France such criticism is 
not looked upon as atheistic Communism. We ourselves in 
North America might some time question the wisdom of 
supporting a religious group like the one represented by the 
Vatican and of strengthening its position—I mean, political 
position—in our world. It is good that we should question the 
wisdom of this attitude, or any other attitude, we are about to 
take. But it is also true that, if we do consider Communism 
the greatest evil of the present moment, we would be utterly 
unwise if we did not co-operate to the utmost with that group 
which could fight Communism with the greatest perseverance, 
effectively and on a spiritual, rather than a purely political, 
plane—and such a group is certainly the Roman Catholic 
Church. 


EvERY HIERARCHY A POWER INSTRUMENT 


I am conscious of my use of the phrase ‘‘ that group,” but 
it isn’t a group in the strictest sense of the word. It is an 
age-long tradition. It is a true spiritual empire, and I want 
to tell you that ceremony, pageantry, pomp and circumstance 
aside, the one who is privileged to talk with the Pope for a few 
minutes, as I was on Holy Saturday, cannot fail to be impressed 
with the gentleness, wisdom and amazing command the Pope 
has of the situation of the world and the information at his 
disposal. There is a striking simplicity about him and a 
kindness which is just plain kindness. It is amazing how, at 
the age of 73, this lean, tall, simple person with a keen, gentle 
eye, quietly and seemingly without effort, will speak half a 
dozen languages in less than half an’hour. It is obvious he 
does not get his information second-hand. 


We ought to face squarely this immense authority and — 


prestige of the Pope and we ought to understand the strength 
which the Church presents, but we ought not, of course, to 
make the mistake of believing that the hierarchy, as a political 
institution, is different from other hierarchies. It is not; it 
cannot be. It was not and never will be. All hierarchies are 
instruments by means of which power is obtained and power 
is given and power is sought and power is fought for. This 
is true of labour organisations, industrial organisations, 
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capitalist cartels or any other combines. It is even true, ina 
certain way, of organised sport. You always strive to win, but 
in sport you afe always ready to lose with a smile and try 
again. In power politics you never want to lose and never 
want to give up any power, even temporarily. This, I think, 
is human and I don’t think that to-day we must look upon the 
Church only as a hierarchy. As a hierarchy we must watch it 
and deal with it in the tradition of political fair-play. 

I am not coming from Rome to say that we delegate the 
fight against Communism only to the Church. As one born a 
Protestant and who intends to die a Protestant, I must say it 
is our job as much as that of the Church. But in order to do 
this job, we must not overlook that this war has made us lose 
a great, great number of things of spiritual value and that 
whatever quarrel we might have from time to time with the 
secular politics of the Church, its spiritual tradition and 
tradition of scholarship should never be overlooked. - They 
have been overlooked many times before and I think it was 
wrong. Again I must say that it is incumbent upon us 
Protestants not to overlook the spiritual tradition of the 
Church, which the Protestants never discarded when they 
disowned the authority of the Pope. 

I should have liked to stay in Rome longer, forgotten 
political and economic questions entirely, and to have walked 
around and studied the heritage of human thought and know- 
ledge, of which Rome is the repository. As I was shown the 
art and treasures of the Vatican, the libraries and the museums, 
and as I talked with a number of Catholic scholars who have 
no political and no economic axes to grind, I came away with 
a feeling that, in this world of ours, where so much was lost 
through this last war and yet so little gained, we must admire 
those who, for almost 2,000 years lived in personal simplicity 
and poverty and who studied incessantly to carry on and to 
transmit to the generations to come the torch of human 
enlightenment and reason. 

Time will not permit me to deal much more with Italy, 
but I should like to say to you a word or two of the beautiful 
old City of Florence. Here there is heart-rending evidence of 
the destruction wrought by the Hun. When he was retreating 
before the advancing armies of the Allies in the last stages of 
the war, he mined and blew up three of the old picturesque 
bridges crossing the Arno and many of the buildings close by. 
But notwithstanding the pathetic scars of war, Florence 
presents a picture of beauty that would be hard to describe. 

Nowhere in Europe did I find evidence of such happy, 
carefree people—an evidence of contentment—as I did in 
Florence. The people there were well-clad, fastidiously dressed, 
and their faces reveal a serenity and happiness that was an 
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inspiration. I was there on Easter Sunday and Monday and 
the beautiful parks were thronged with family parties— 
young mothers and fathers with their little daughters and 
sons, riding on thousands of bicycles. The evidence of family 
life and affection was charming to behold and was everywhere, 

But amidst all this apparent evidence of serenity, I saw 
a sight that brought back to stark reality the terrible cost of 
war. When one sees such apparent happiness three brief 
years after the most vicious conflict in the history of the 
world, it confirms your belief that there is an infallible law of 
compensation. I wonder, though, if it is entirely wise that 
we forget too soon the price which was paid. I don’t wish to 
cause anyone anguish by making him relive the sorrows of 
the past, but a sight I saw in the beautiful Chianti Hills of 
Italy certainly jerked me back to reality. In the vineyard 
country, standing solemnly and proudly, there is a cemetery 
where lie the bodies of many hundreds of Canadians, and row 
upon row of white crosses make vivid the price that had been 
paid. As I looked, both shocked and moved, the lines of the 
Canadian poet, John McCrae, came to my mind: ‘ We are the 
dead; short days ago we lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow. ...” 


A MORAL FROM SWITZERLAND 


Just a word about Switzerland. We Canadians remember 
it chiefly as the home of the League of Nations. Here in the 
quiet, peaceful little city of Geneva on the shores of a charming 
lake, nestled in the midst of the Alps, one remembers that well- 
meaning, sincere and patient world statesmen laboured long 
for world peace in the period between the wars. Man’s most 
idealistic efforts proved frail indeed against those defects of 
human nature which we all have: envy, greed and malice. 

When in Switzerland, though, I was forcibly struck by an 
example that carries a great lesson for us Canadians. Within 
Switzerland, there is, apparently, a spirit of real national unity. 
When you consider that this country is composed mainly of 
three racial entities—German, French and Italian—in both 
world wars, although they were not active participants, they 
did not remain insensitive or indifferent. The races constitut- 
ing the main population of Switzerland were on opposite sides 
in two conflicts, but they still remained a united country. 

In this there is an immense lesson for those Canadians 
of faint heart who have despaired, and probably are despairing, 
of Canada’s future because of the politically made, so-called 
French-Canadian problem. To bring about national unity in 
Canada in the truest sense should not be difficult. After all, 
in both wars, the two races that are represented in Canada— 
English and French—were at least fighting on the same side. 
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I say to all my fellow-Canadians that, after seeing the troubles 
that are besetting the older world, we ought to be ashamed of 
ourselves if we are unable to work out a happy family relation- 
ship with those whose hearts and bloodlines spring from 
France. 

We ought to be particularly ashamed of our inability when 


- we turn our attention to the mother country of our Canadian 


civilisation—France. You can’t forget that France fought and 
fought on the outposts and was always the first to be struck 
by the Germans. I saw France. I looked into her face. 
France has been bled almost white, but she is both brave and 
tenacious. 


FRANCE BREATHES THE AIR OF FREEDOM 


Three years ago, France, they told me, was still prostrate 
and people were actually worried about her future. Her 
economy was dislodged, her life disorganised. Well, France is 
again breathing her own fresh air of freedom. There is a new 
faith in France. The Marshall Plan did the trick here as it has 
done in so many other places. France is able to work again, 
and work hard. There is more to eat, there are more and more 
smiles on the faces of the French, and more and more they feel 
again an equal partner among the free nations of the world. 

France has not forgotten her wounds and bruises, and while 
she is willing to follow her Western partners in the organisation 
of peace (and Communism here, too, is on the decline), France 
wants to make certain that Germany will not rise again as a 
conquering military power and strike into the scarred body of 
the French nation. 

We owe France security, and a united Canada could doa 
great deal to bring about that security. I thought about 
English-Canadians and French-Canadians and a secure France 
as I returned to England to sail for home. 

There I was invited to attend the Cup Final in the football 
—— which was held at Wembley Stadium. Never in my 

ife have I been privileged to view a more moving and inspiring 
sight. Here in that beautiful coliseum, where the Olympic 
Games were played last summer, 100,000 good English country- 
men foregathered. It was a sunny and bright day and the 
English countryside never looked more attractive. The 
spectators ranged from humble workmen to Foreign Minister 
Mr. Bevin, and His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh 
and our future Queen, Princess Elizabeth. I might say also 
that the distinction of the gathering was further enhanced by 
the presence of Canada’s own Mike Pearson. The graciousness 
and the gentle respect that those ordinary folk paid to the 
Princess and her Consort was, in itself, a most refreshing sight. 
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The football game was keen and I must say most artful. It 
was a great contest for me, a Canadian, to witness, after having 
seen hockey. They played vigorously but, if they collided 
with their opponent, which they frequently did, and knocked 
him to the ground, they stopped to pick him up. When I 
heard some of the spectators say they were quite rough, I 
thought they should come and see how we knock them down 
and drag them out in the Maple Leaf Gardens. 


** ABIDE WITH ME” AT A SOCCER GAME 


However, here was a sight that firmly re-established your 
faith in that happy breed. Before the game commenced, a 
cheer leader talking over a public address system, asked every- 
one to stand with song sheets and sing that old and soulful 
hymn—‘‘ Abide With Me.” 

I am not adequate to express to you what I saw. One 
hundred thousand of the best people on earth standing up, 
with keen eye and earnest face, asking God’s blessing on their 
lives. Here, I said, is the great secret of the strength of their 
race. They live by a simple faith, and they are not inhibited 
and afraid to express it. I took a look around, and from the 
old ushers and the water boys to the policemen, right up to 
ministers of His Majesty’s Government and the Princess and 
the Duke, people stood with heads bared, telling in song their 
faith in God. 

It was one of the most moving sights it will ever be my 
privilege to witness and I have no hesitancy in saying to you 
that, even though it may sound emotional, it strengthened my 
faith in the Mother Country from which we Canadians have 
inherited so much. 

At half-time, for the entertainment of the fans, the two- 
month-old recruits of the Royal Air Force, with an average age 
of 18, performed gymnastics and exercises that would have 
done your heart good to witness. Here, clad in shorts and 
running shoes, in the colours of that gallant service, the 
R.A.F., one saw the finest display of mental and physical 
discipline that one could imagine. With the nimbleness of 
ballet dancers and the strength and precision of a well-drilled 
and well-rehearsed team, one saw the successors to that great 
and noble band of gallant knights about which Mr. Churchill 
so beautifully, and accurately, said—‘‘ Never in the field of 
human conflict was so much owed by so many to so few.” 
They went through their drill to constant rounds of 
applause from the assembled audience. As I watched them 
I thought, if war were inevitable, it would be a good thing for 
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Joe Stalin to take a look at this sight, because as surely as 
night follows day, if he ever does start a scrap, that same breed 
of young men will kick the tar out of him. 

I am afraid I have rambled along disjointedly, but before 
closing I would like to summarise. What does all this mean 
to us here in Canada ? 

The Old World is so close to the cockpit of war that she is 
apprehensive. True, as I have indicated, recovery is slowly 
taking place. I have told you of the high esteem in which the 
name of this Canada of ours is held. To be the beneficiary 
of that good-will bespeaks a stirring challenge. To be worthy 
of it should be a noble aim. 

Canada, in my opinion, never had a greater opportunity 
to advance resolutely and steadfastly to fulfil her rendezvous 
with destiny. In retrospect, our achievement from infancy to 
nationhood in less than 100 years has been commendable, but 
we can be frank among ourselves. 


A CHALLENGE TO CANADA 


Without being critical of any political party, I do not 
believe we have made the best of our opportunity, and I think 
you will share my view that we have never played our full 
réle in world affairs. When wars came we paid the sacrifice, 
and paid it with great spirit, but in the testing time between 
wars, to say the least, we have been indifferent. Perhaps no 
more so than the rest of the peace-loving, democratic world, 
but these are critical days and, in very truth, the testing 
time. Believe me, in the past, Canada, with all her rich- 
ness, could probably afford to lie at anchor in the stream of 
time. That day has gone. No longer can we let our hopes be 
borne at random by the flood. With our great and richly 
endowed land, we are so relatively fortunate that I think it 
presents a unique opportunity in the history of the world. If 
we all play our small parts in first making the affairs of our 
nation work better and with less class distinction, I make the 
boast that Canada could probably produce a formula which 
would become contagious and set a pattern for world conduct. 

I implore every one within the reach of my voice to realise 
that this can only be done by taking an intelligent interest in 
the affairs of your country. This is an old theme with me, but 
everything I have seen which emphasises the tragedy and 
waste of war has re-established my faith that there is no short 
route to adult nationhood. 

In the older countries men do not shrink from advocating 
vigorously opposing political views. The business men and 
the ordinary men and women in the United Kingdom take an 
active interest in the affairs of their country. It is adolescent 
2* 
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that we should do otherwise. I assure you it is my opinion 
that if we, with our relatively small population and our 
comparably simple problems, can’t develop a united nation 
free from class prejudices, there is certainly no hope for the 
rest of the world. These aren’t high-sounding words. They 
can be achievements. 

I say to all you industrialists and men who employ labour, 
please take an active interest. Identify yourself with the 
political organisation of your choice and contribute to public 
* discussion and, in this way, let us refine the truth. It is not 
easy—they will call you a lot of funny names. It is in the 
distillation and free flow of ideas that free society can best 
flourish. Your employees, the labouring man and the small 
householder will respect you more and, in mutual respect, lies 
our great future. 

In being critical, I am familiar with the popular excuse in 
Canada that it is not dignified to take an interest in politics, 
Surely it is a terrible admission of bankruptcy. 

May I tell you of a statement I heard which hit me between 
the eyes and which, I think, will impress you. At dinner on 
the Queen Mary, with Mr. Winston Churchill and a small 
party, during gay political discussion, some of the guests were 
vigorously protesting their political views. Mr. Churchill’s 
son, Randolph, said—‘‘ Now, father, don’t forget to stand on 
your dignity.”” The 74-year-old warrior levelled a searching 
eye at him and said—‘“‘ My boy, I have never known anyone’s 
dignity to become higher by standing on it.’’ May I repeat 
that—I have never known anyone’s dignity to become higher 
by standing on it. It isa statement pregnant with thought for 
every one of us Canadians. 

In closing, may I say that fighting in wars is only a form of 
public service. Those engaged in this form of public service 
express a willingness to die for their country if necessary. 
Surely, it is equally noble to live for one’s country—perhaps 
just as difficult, and most certainly a more abiding and a more 
rewarding task. 

GEORGE McCULLAGH. 


[From a speech to the Canadian and Empire Clubs of Toronto 
on May 20, which was also broadcast four times in Canada.] 
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THE BATTLE FOR STERLING 


By H. V. Hopson 


IR Stafford Cripps’s statement of July 6 acknowledged 

that Britain was face to face with a serious financial 

crisis. It has been called a crisis for the pound, but it 
is important to be clear in what sense it is so. The pound is 
not threatened with runaway inflation which would destroy 
its internal purchasing power. Nor is it threatened with such 
uncontrollable external pressure (i.e. sales of sterling for 
foreign currency) that devaluation is the only means of restor- 
ing a balance between demand and supply: Sir Stafford has 
denied any intention of devaluing, and there is no reason to 
believe that, other things being equal, he cannot control the 
rigidly restricted exchanges as successfully—or unsuccess- 
fully—at $4 to the pound as at any depreciated level that 
might be substituted. 

The crisis for the pound is not, then, primarily a crisis in 
its internal or its external value: it is a crisis in its converti- 
bility. There is no uncontrollable pressure on the pound, 
because the pressure to sell pounds is strictly controlled in 
every direction. The question is whether the pound is to be 
henceforward an international currency at all, exchangeable 
into foreign currencies for any reason or purpose other than 
such imports into Britain and the dependencies as the Treasury 
and Board of Trade may allow. If it is not to be convertible, 
even within strict limits or for the trading purposes of the 
sterling area, London will soon go out of business as a world 
centre of trade and finance. If it is to be convertible, some- 
thing much more drastic is required by way of remedy for its 
present plight than the mere restriction of U.K. imports 
from dollar areas announced by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on July 14. That kind of solution is required for 
financially isolationist reasons, anyway; financially inter- 
nationalist reasons point to the need for a far more profound 
correction. 

The nature of the present crisis may be well gauged by a 
comparison between the state of affairs now and that which 
existed when we went “ off gold” in 1931. 

Then, the pound was a freely convertible international cur- 
rency, and the crisis was precipitated by a large-scale flight from 
sterling ; holders of pounds could, without let or hindrance, 
sell them for dollars or francs or what-you-will up to any 
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amount at rates within a small margin of the gold parities, 
The immediate remedy was therefore to suspend converti- 
bility. That done, the adverse balance of visible and invisible 
trade could be given time to right itself as a result of devalua- 
tion, cost-cutting and other measures ; for, important as its 
existence had been in accelerating the flight from the pound, it 
was not in itself unmanageably large. The most prominent 
feature in our economy was not the weakness of the overseas 
trade balance: on the contrary, despite the decline in markets 
for our exports, the terms of trade—the barter rate of exchange 
between exports and imports—moved in Britain’s favour 
during the depression. The most prominent feature was the 
budget deficit. It was this, emphasised as it was by the May 
Committee’s report, which caused the “‘ funk money ” to quit 
London and so break the pound. It was this, accordingly, 
which called most imperiously for correction. 

To-day the situation is very different. The pound is not 
freely convertible into any currencies except those directly 
linked with it in the sterling area, and even then under severe 
restraints as to the liquidation of “ old ”’ sterling balances. It 
is partially convertible—again within strict limits—by certain 
Western European countries under the E.R.P. plan. The 
immediate crisis cannot therefore be met by suspending con- 
vertibility ; nor can it even be met by restricting much further 
such convertibility as exists. More restrictions on the ex- 
change of legally acquired sterling into other currencies, added 
to those already applied, would endanger the whole fabric of 
international trade on which our livelihood depends. Actually, 
at the very moment when the crisis became apparent, through 
our sharp loss of gold reserves, we were under strong pressure 
to extend the convertibility of the pound, in the interests 
of a system of closer economic co-operation among European 
countries from which we stood to gain in the long run as 
much as anybody. 

The purely financial pressure on the pound, though doubt- 
less of crucial importance relative to the present size of our 
reserves of gold and dollars, is not in itself of unmanageable 
dimensions ; much more obdurate appears to be the adverse 
balance of trade in goods and services, especially with North 


America. Despite the decline in commodity prices from their | 


post-war peaks, the terms of trade seem still to be moving 
against Britain, or, rather, against the sterling area, which is 
what counts in this context, and which includes important 
producers of primary products like tin, rubber, tea, jute, 
short-staple cotton, cocoa, etc., for sale to the rest of the world. 
This inability to sell enough i in dollar areas to pay for the goods 
we must buy from those areas is the most prominent feature 
of our economy to-day. It exists in face of a nominal surplus 
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on the budget, a small but calculated deflationary impact of 
the country’s fiscal operations. The classic cause of inflation 
and depreciation, a seriously unbalanced budget, is absent. 

One other contrast with 1931 must also be drawn. Then, 
we had two million unemployed: to-day, apart from a few 
pockets, we have very little ‘‘ slump ”’ unemployment at all. 
At first sight, this is the most decisive contrast of all. For in 
the 1930’s could we not recover our position by re-employing 
those two millions, thus adding their output to the real income 
that was available to distribute among ourselves and to ex- 
change with oversea countries ? To-day, it appears, we have 
no such way out. The only means of increasing our real 
income is, surely, to increase the output of those now em- 
ployed, a very different and apparently more difficult proposi- 
_tion. But in fact the contrast is far less sharp than it seems 
at first sight. In order to employ the unemployed of twenty 
years ago, we needed to buy more raw materials, and foodstuffs 
and other things to support their increased standard of life. 
Unless, employed, they could produce their share, and more, 
of things which the rest of the world wanted to buy from us, to 
employ them would only worsen our balance-of-trade position. 
In fact, unemployment, with its enforced (and cruelly unjustly 
distributed) economies in imports of raw materials, food, 
tobacco, etc., appears to have favoured our balance of inter- 
national trade, taken by itself. In the jargon of to-day, it 
helped us to “ close the gap.’”” The gap-opener, then as now, 
was the high money incomes and consequent consumption of 
those in employment, in comparison with their ability to turn 
out goods which the world wanted at prices which the world 
would pay. 

For much the same reason, the contrasted nature of the 
budgetary problem is of much less significance than appears at 
first sight. Then, as now, the budget reflected the fact that 
the country was trying to set its living standards (including | 
government benefits) at a level which it could not afford. 
Then, the accompaniment was a big inflationary deficit ; now, 
it is excessively high taxation which weighs upon costs and 
discourages effort and thrift. Both these phenomena are 
hostile to a trade recovery, and especially to that confidence 
in the value of the currency which is essential if it is to look 
the world in the face. The Budget is not, of course, the sole 
regulator of attempted living standards; but it is the one 
which is subject to public control and can be swiftly and dras- 
tically used, not only for what it will do directly, but, still more 
important, for its effect in convincing world opinion that 
Britain means business, that pounds sterling ought to be held, 
not sold, that you can trade with her and get value for money. 

Here, then, are the main points of similarity between 1931 
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and 1949. A crisis of confidence in the pound. Underlying 
it and partly causing it, a deficit on international trade. 
Underneath both the failure of confidence and the trade 
deficit, an attempt at too high a standard of life for those 
employed. And this basic error typified in an excessive rate 
of government expenditure, forming part of the standard of 
life of its beneficiaries. 

The nature of Britain’s financial crisis, with the indication 
that it gives of the remedy required, is of the utmost concern 
to other countries besides herself, especially her partners in the 
sterling area. For, as Sir Stafford Cripps is reported to have 
emphasised in his talks about the terms of convertibility under 
the Marshall Plan, the gold and dollar reserves of Britain are 
the gold and dollar reserves of the whole sterling area, com- 
prising a quarter of the human race. The essence of the ster- 
ling area is that its member countries are content to hold 
sterling as their own international reserves and trust London 
to provide them with the foreign currencies they require in 
exchange. : 

From this relationship there derives a complex of mutual 
rights and duties which are none the less real for being un- 
written, nor the less forceful for being unenforceable. The 
sterling-area countries other than Britain, having the right to 
draw on London for the foreign exchange they need, have the 
corresponding duty to keep their requirements of foreign 
exchange (especially dollars) to an austere minimum. 
Britain, being privileged to hold their balances—an excep- 
tionally valuable privilege in respect of countries like Malaya 
or the Gold Coast which are net dollar-earners on a large scale 
—has the corresponding duty of so conducting herself as to 
protect the reserves which belong as much to them as to her. 

Thus the depletion of London’s reserves may be looked at 
from two angles. It is the fault of the whole sterling area, 
since it represents the residuum of the whole sterling area’s 
dealings with the rest of the world ; therefore the sterling area 
as a whole has the responsibility of finding means (whether 
more exports or less imports) to put it right. At the same 
time, it is especially the fault of Britain, since as banker for 
the sterling area she has the paramount duty of correcting her 
own external economy before pressing her clients to correct 
theirs. The meeting of Commonwealth Ministers of Finance 
in London in mid-July, which is beginning as this is being 
written, will doubtless follow the double line thus indicated: 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer saying to his colleagues, 
“Well, gentlemen, what are we going to do about the loss of 
our gold and dollar reserves?” and they saying to him, 
“‘ What are you going to do about the loss of our reserves ?”’ 

The meeting includes, of course, one representative of the 
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non-sterling area, the Canadian Minister of Finance. Canada 
has an unique position in this matter; but in the upshot her 
attitude is not so far different from that of the sterling-area 
Dominions. Canada does not hold balances in sterling, she 
wants to convert her sterling earnings into United States 
dollars. Traditionally, she has earned a surplus on her trade 
with Britain which has compensated for the deficit on her 
trade with the United States, Britain being the broker who 
has changed her sterling credits into dollar credits. Now 
Britain cannot do so, with the result that Canada has had to 
cut imports from the United States, without being able to re- 
place them by British goods or to divert her exports from 
Britain to the American market. Thus her attitude towards 
Britain’s exchange difficulties is similar to that of a sterling- 
area country obliged by pressure from London to economise 
dollars : she wants to know what is wrong with the sterling- 
area economy, and especially the economy of Britain, that it 
cannot earn enough dollars to give her all that she needs and 
feels she has earned by her own exporting capacity. 

Convertibility of sterling means for Canada primarily the 
ability to mop up her dollar deficit with her sterling surplus. 
For sterling-area countries it means primarily the ability to 
choose their sources of supply—whether Britain or Belgium or 
Switzerland or the United States—having regard to value for 
money rather then hardness or softness of that particular 
country’s exchange ; and secondarily the ability to use some of 
the London credits they piled up during the war to buy goods 
for supporting their post-war recovery. For European countries 
it means something else: it means the ability to use the pro- 
ceeds of their own exports and of Marshall Aid to buy what 
they want rather than what each country has to sell in whose 
currency those proceeds accumulate. For the United States 
it means still another thing: it means the ability of Britain 
to play her part in revivifying mutual trade of Europe in such 
a way as the Marshall Plan envisages, whereby the trade 
between Europe and the United States will itself be put on a 
sound and self-sufficing basis. 

All these countries—with every othér country outside the 
Soviet bloc—have a powerful interest of their own in the con- 
vertibility of sterling. They have therefore an interest in 
helping to make convertibility possible. But there is only one 
condition on which sterling can become and stay convertible— 
or its convertibility be even enlarged—in face of the expecta- 
tions and needs that such other countries place uponit: namely, 
that, over a period, and on balance, the demands to convert 
sterling into other currencies should not exceed Britain’s 
ability to acquire them. That in turn rests upon two inter- 
locking factors: her ability to balance her trade accounts by 
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selling abroad cheaply enough and in sufficient volume to pay 
for her imports and if possible earn a surplus, and her ability 
to convince the world that sterling is a currency worth holding, 
not one to be sold as quickly as possible. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not neglect this aspect 
of the problem in his statement of July 6, though the impact 
of his words was unfortunately softened by a half-concealed 
expression of belief that our troubles were really the by- 
product of a general international situation, which ought to be 
remedied by general international action, rather than speci- 
fically by our own. He gave warning of severe cuts in imports 
from dollar countries, and urged the need to raise pro- 
ductivity, to lower costs, and to concentrate on export sales, 
in order that we should sell more abroad in a buyers’ market. 
But he did not pursue the economic implications of these 
actions or aspirations. Nor was his speech on July 14, when 
he specified some of the cuts to be made, any less superficial 
in its economic analysis. 

Suppose we succeed in cutting dollar imports by, £100 
millions a year; £100 millions less of tobacco, films, food or 
what-not for the British people to spend their money on. How 
is that {100 millions of diverted purchasing power to be spent 
instead ? On non-dollar imports? But this will only blunt 
the edge of our exchange difficulties, not reduce their weight : 
other countries besides those labelled ‘‘ dollar’ want to 
change the sterling they get from selling to us into currency 
with which they can buy what they want, or which they 
consider a sounder repository of value than the pound. Or 
is that diverted purchasing power to be spent on goods and 
services produced at home ? How can this be, without taking 
goods that would otherwise have been exported, or without 
simply driving up the prices of home products and thus in the 
end placing a further handicap on exports ? 

Clearly a cut in imports, whether from dollar areas or 
anywhere else, is no remedy unless it is accompanied either by: 
a corresponding cut in home consumption or by a corres- 
ponding increase in home production—without any parallel 
increase in consumption. 

A similar conclusion follows if we pursue the matter from 
the starting-point of more exports. Clearly we must export 
more, whether by dint of reducing our costs of production or 
otherwise. But if the extra goods for export are merely taken 
from the home market, without any corresponding cut in 
domestic purchasing power, or if they come from extra output 
which is balanced by extra incomes to spend (wages, salaries, 
profits), the net effect is nil. 

Let us take the argument one stage further. We have seen 
that in order to correct our balance of payments we must 
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strike a new balance between consumption and production at 
home. Either incomes must be cut, for a given value of 
production, or the equivalent portion of incomes must not be 
spent. How could we ensure the latter? Through private 
saving? Then it must be made much more attractive, and 
the saving classes relieved of some of their burdens. Through 
corporate saving? Then companies must be encouraged to 
put away more to liquid reserves—encouraged not only by 
tax reliefs now but also by the prospect of being able to 
distribute augmented profits later. Through compulsory 
saving by way of the Budget ? This is the swift and certain 
method : but, if it is attempted through higher taxation, not 
only will it undo its own purpose by checking voluntary 
saving, but it will rapidly increase costs of production, to at 
least an equivalent extent. 

The inexorable logic of the situation, therefore, is that we 
must cut public expenditure very rapidly by an amount on the 
scale of our international deficit. It hardly needed so much 
ratiocination to reach so obvious an answer. For the fact 
which is plain to everyone outside this country, and to most 
people in it, is that as a nation we have been living beyond our 
means; and if we are to live within our means, we must either 
increase our output for the same pay, or reduce our money 
spending power (which means cuts in wages, salaries and 
other personal incomes) or reduce our consumption of those 
things which the State provides without money payment. 
No other way exists. 

There is, furthermore, one paramount reason why of all the 
theoretically possible means of righting ourselves (more 
saving, greater output for the same wages, and so on) we 
should use cuts in budget expenditure to close a decisive 
fraction of the gap. Its effect on opinion abroad would be 
dramatic : only an all-round increase in working hours without 
increase in weekly wages would compare with it in this respect. 
And, in determining the crisis for sterling, opinion abroad is of 
vital importance. In other countries, people have lost 
confidence in the pound because they believe that the British 
people are living on an artificially inflated standard, and have 
no intention of making the sacrifices necessary to become 
solvent: they believe that the British people are thereby 
endangering European and world recovery. If, and only if, 
that belief is reversed by swift and decisive action, the crisis 
for the pound will be ended, and the shadow of a grim 
economic catastrophe lifted from our affairs. 

H. V. Hopson. 


AMERICA AND THE STERLING CRISIS 
By DENYs SMITH 


MERICA’S concern over Britain’s economic crisis can 

be reduced to simple terms. Britain is regarded as the 

linchpin of Western European economy whose continued 
forward movement is dependent upon Britain. The recent 
Paris Conference, despite its small concrete accomplishments, 
showed that the former power vacuum of Western Europe had 
been filled. It served, in the words of the American Secretary 
of State, Mr. Acheson, as the pressure gauge on a boiler, 
Because of the progress made in Western Europe the Soviets, 
for the first time since the war, were on the defensive. Their 
concern was holding grimly to what they had. If the momen- 
tum could be continued, then the Russians might move from 
the defensive to retreat. 

On the other hand, if the momentum ceased, then every- 
thing that had been gained in the past two years would be 
lost. The threat of Russian pressure and expansion would 
again face the world. That phrase, ‘“‘ We must keep up the 
momentum ’’, occurs again and again in official statements on 
Europe. The economic crisis in Britain, which cannot be 
separated from the rest of Western Europe, may not be so 
severe in itself as have been past crises, but unless controlled, 
it can be more calamitous in its effects. It would be a collapse 
after the doctors had been called in and had used up their best 
remedies, a waste of two years’ effort, of some ten million 
dollars. It would be taken by many, perhaps a majority, in 
America as a sign that further effort along the same lines was 
useless. 

The theory that since the Russians can no longer expand 
in Western Europe by political methods they will turn’ to 
military action is discounted in the United States. The chief 
danger is not that Russia will use armed force, but that West- 
ern Europe will lose economic vigour. If Russia had wanted 
war, there was plenty of provocative opportunity during the 
Berlin blockade. But rather than use it the Russians pre- 
ferred to retreat. This confidence that the Russians do not 
at the moment contemplate military aggression to achieve 
their ends is far easier, it is realised, to hold in America than 
in Europe, which would bear the first brunt of a Russian 
attack. Europe might well say, ‘‘ You may know the dog will 
not bite, but does the dog know it ?”’ Hence, to give assurance 
to Europe, to provide that feeling of security and confidence 
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in the future without which full recovery is impossible, 
America supports the North Atlantic Pact and an arms aid 
programme. Europe must be made to feel that, with Ameri- 
can help, it could withstand the first shock of Russian attack 
till the long-range American bombers could deliver their 
deadly load. But the military aspect of the European prob- 
lem has faded somewhat into the background. The emphasis 
is on the economic. 

This sense of being in the midst of an economic crisis is 
strange. The reading of the Paris Conference meter showed 
that things had improved. So far as their daily life was con- 
cerned, Europeans were better off than at any time since the 
war. Open inflation had been banished. Currencies were 
accepted with confidence as a stable means of domestic 
exchange. Production had been increased in factory and 
farm. Yet there was a crisis. Even Sir Stafford Cripps, 
announcing the crisis from its epicentre, pointed out that 
British production was as high as it had ever been and British 
exports half as high again as in mid-1947. The immediate 
echo heard here was that the Marshall Plan must be a failure. 
Despite. record production, record exports and millions in 
American Aid, Britain was insolvent. Did that not prove 
that her problem was insoluble ? More sober second thoughts 
were that the Marshall Plan had not failed, but had reached a 
turning point. Europe had been helped to produce. Now 
the problem was not producing goods but selling them. 
‘ Problems of markets, prices and distribution are taking the 
place of those of production, allocation and rationing,” said 
Mr. Paul Hoffman as the Marshall Plan entered its second full 
year in July. The first phase of the Marshall Plan, one which 
depended mainly upon America, had been successful. The 
future success or failure of the great Marshall Plan gamble, or 
“ calculated risk ’’ as Americans term it, lay in Europe’s own 
hands. 

Next to its contribution in checking Communist expansion, 
the aspect of the Marshall Plan to which the United States 
attaches greatest importance is its contribution to freer world 
trade and a more united Europe. The phrase “ European 
Community’ has appeared more often, and over a greater 
length of time, than even the phrase “‘ maintenance of 
momentum.” The preamble of the original Marshall Plan 
legislation observed that ‘‘ mindful of the advantages which the 
United States has enjoyed through the existence of a large 
domestic market with no internal trade barriers and believing 
that similar advantages can accrue to countries of Europe, it 
is the declared policy of the people of the United States to 
encourage these countries .. . to exert sustained common 
efforts . . . which will speedily achieve that economic co- 
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operation in Europe.”’ Europe must become a living economic 
organism for its own good and because that is the only way in 
which it can stand on its own feet without American support, 
deal with America as an equal. There are three main 
ingredients in the Marshall Plan dish: what America does for 
Europe, what each nation of Europe does for itself, and finally 
what all do to achieve the broader objectives just outlined. 
These objectives are not mere garnishings and verbal 
flourishes. They are the main part of the dish. America is 
deadly serious about them. The pressure to achieve these goals 
will increase and not diminish. 

The American economist Dr. Taussig used to say that the 
State of Maine, despite its climate, could grow bananas. But 
since she could buy them far more cheaply with her potatoes, 
fish and tourist trade, the effort would have been pointless, 
Americans complain that European countries are trying to 
grow bananas. They aim at the maximum of self-sufficiency. 
Britain subsidises her farmers, other nations strive to increase 
their individual steel capacity. If the trend continued, they 
would soon have nothing to exchange but their own washing. 
As long as Europe is a collection of little protected economies 
it will never have the strength to engage in competitive world 
trade. Americans want to see goods moving according to 
known, stable and generally applicable rules. They want to 
see an end of quantitative restrictions and exchange controls 
which divide the world into fragments. 

The big argument used when the British loan was granted 
in 1945 was that the world was divided into three main trade 
areas—the Soviet, the dollar and the sterling. Thanks to the 
loan, the dollar and sterling areas would be blended, and by 
force of gravity would perhaps pull in time the lesser Soviet 
area into their orbit. The loan did not fulfil its purpose. 
Before it was fully expended there was a grave British dollar 
crisis. Then Marshall Plan millions were poured into Britain 


in the wake of the loan. The purpose was the same, but the 


goal, instead of being any nearer, seems to be receding. The 
Marshall Plan seems to have been a cushion rather than a spur. 
This was why there was so much concern over British opposi- 
tion to the “ convertibility ’ features of the Intra~-European 
Payments Plan. 

All Marshall Plan aid is conditional in the very general 
sense that countries receiving it agree to work for a reduction 
of trade and currency restrictions. A small part of the Mar- 
shall Plan aid which many countries receive is conditional in 
a narrower sense. It is granted on condition that a credit of 
equal amount is set up for the use of other Marshall Plan 
countries. The recent controversy was over the operating 
features of this European “ self-help”’ programme. Under 
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the plan which came to an end last June there was no flexi- 
bility. A country which received ‘‘ drawing rights” on 
British credit had to use it in Britain. The American view 
was that if some country, entitled to part of the credit Britain 
supplied in return for “conditional’’ dollars, found that 
British goods were too highly priced, then it could get them 
from another country ready to sell them on credit more 
cheaply. The other country would then be given the con- 
ditional dollars linked with the credit. The British total of 
Marshall Plan dollars would be reduced and that of the other 
country increased. The American objective was to force more 
trade competition. They argued that if British manufac- 
turers knew that other European countries who had been 
given the right to draw on the British credit would have to get 
the goods from Britain willy-nilly, they would have no in- 
centive to keep their costs down. On the other hand if 
Britain had to earn its conditional dollars by producing goods 
more cheaply than, or at least as cheaply as other European 
countries, there would be pressure to reduce costs which would 
be to Britain’s general advantage. 

The British position was complicated by trade agreements 
with Switzerland and Belgium under which it had to provide 
dollars if its adverse trade balance with those countries passed 
acertain point. But the main objection was that it presented 
the possibility of losing dollars at a time when dollar reserves 
were falling. The British view was that the ‘“ conditional ”’ 
label was, in effect, slapped as a kind of afterthought on to 
part of the dollar aid which Britain had been allocated because 
it was regarded as essential. In the end only one quarter of 
the credit established in return for conditional aid was made 
“transferable,” that is to say dependent upon competitively 
priced goods being available. The Americans were only 
successful in forcing price competition in a narrow field. 

Few countries, or individuals, like doing things under 
pressure, even if it is good for them. But it would be well for 
those who find fault with this limited pressure to hear the talk 
in some American Government circles. There is an influential 
group which believes that the whole complicated machinery 
of the Marshall Plan should be scrapped and funds allocated 
outright to be spent by each recipient country exactly as it 
pleases without screening or limitation. But in return the 
recipient country would produce a definite timetable for re- 
moving restrictions on currency and trade which it would have 
to meet, step by step, to get the funds. Every Marshall Plan 
dollar would thus be conditional in a narrow and definite 
sense. On the American side the scheme would have the 
advantage of relieving American officials of pressure from in- 
terested groups anxious to have their products bought with 
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Marshall Plan funds. Such a change in the nature of Marshall 
Plan aid is unlikely to be adopted, but that it should be dis- 
cussed should help to remove any doubts about the United 
States being really serious in seeking to bring about an end to 
bi-lateralism. 

In America the opposite question is asked, “‘ Is the present 
British Government really serious when it declares it wishes 
to get back to multilateral trade ? Can British Socialism, with 
its centralised buying and its monopoly control of basic in- 
dustries, adapt itself to free competition in foreign commerce ?” 
Rigidity has always been considered a British characteristic, 
It was an American who maintained that the British had all 
the qualities of a poker except its occasional warmth. This 
characteristic, fortified by the doctrinaire Socialist approach, 
is held to be even more marked in the present Government. 
American schools teach the story of General Braddock, who 
in Colonial times carried the traditions of the British barrack 
square into his unsuccessful Indian campaign, and died mut- 
muring, ‘‘ Who would have thought it ? ’’ In American minds 
there are still General Braddocks carrying out British Govern- 
ment policy who will remain unconvinced that there can be 
anything wrong with one of their White Paper drill-books till 
it is too late to do anything about it save murmur in defeat, 
“Who would have thought it ? ” 

The United States notes that Britain advances two reasons 
for her present difficulties, or as the American popular press 
insists on calling them, “‘ alibis,’’ a term which makes possible 
the synthetic schoolboy howler, ‘‘ Alibi is derived from Albion, 
England, and means an excuse which isn’t there.” The first 
is that American tariffs are in many cases an insuperable 
barrier to fair competitive trade. The second is that British 
sales have suffered because of the American recession. There 
can be no doubt that American tariffs are an obstacle to trade, 
and it is no justification to say that they are not nearly so 
great an obstacle as the quotas and controls which other 
countries use. But they were in existence last year, when 
British dollar exports were mounting. They evidently belong 
to the periphery, and not to the core, of the problem. In 
1939 American imports of British goods were about £83} 
million: Nearly two-thirds of these came in duty free, about 
£53 million, and on nearly one third, about £28 million, the 
tariffs were reduced at the 1947 Geneva Trade Conference. 
American national income is so large, recession or no recession, 
that it should be able to suck a far larger quantity of British 
imports over the tariff walls. 

The recession, too, is looked upon as having only marginal 
responsibility. Before it began the British complained about 
American inflation as making American goods which had to 
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be purchased dearer. If Britain, with Marshall Plan aid, 
cannot balance her payments either in a seller’s market or a 
buyer’s market, then, Americans argue, the reason must lie 
somewhere else than in the economic trend of the moment in 
the United States. The American recession, by hastening the 
return of the seller’s market, has merely exposed the root of 
the trouble, which is that British production costs are too 
high. As long as the world suffered from a wartime shortage 
of goods, cost did not matter. Now Britain must not only 
produce to sell, but compete to sell. Aggressive salesmanship 
would help. But the best sales methods and sales talk cannot 
offset the disadvantage of an unattractive price. The British 
merit praise for increasing their production, but to increase it 
is not enough—it must be made more efficient. 

What is the cause of high British prices ? It is not workers’ 
wages and owners’ profits. Both are far greater in the United 
States. Americans see three main causes. The first is high 
taxation, the burden on a war-weakened economy of a welfare 
programme prematurely imposed for political ends. The 
second is nationalisation and Government assumption of so 
many functions of trade which leads to excessive rigidity. 
Bulk buying, which prevented British manufacturers from 
being able to take advantage of the fall in raw material price, 
is frequently cited as an example. The third reason is the 
reluctance of management and Labour to adopt or accept 
improved industrial techniques. This includes slow-downs, 
strikes against the adoption of labour-saving machinery, and 
the desire detected in the ranks of management for guaranteed 
markets in which they do not have to face the chill winds of 
competition. 

These reasons suggest their own remedies. Many Ameri- 
cans would endorse Senator McCarran’s remark,” I do not 
think they will get anywhere till they change their Socialist 
Government.”” They note that Belgium and Switzerland, 
the two European countries which have the least difficulty 
in meeting their export requirements, are the two countries 
which practise the least Government control. But nobody 
expected that Sir Stafford Cripps would propose this remedy, 
though he did say in 1946, “the cumulative despair of 
restrictionism has proved the worst friend of the masses.”’ 

- The Americans and Sir Stafford Cripps can, however, 
agree on the need for improving industrial techniques to 
bring down prices. British teams, representing cross-sections 
of different industries, are touring the United States under 
ECA sponsorship to study American methods and are dis- 
covering ways of increasing output without extra cost. There 
are also some direct ways in which the United States can help 
with the long-range problem, such as encouraging increased 
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investment abroad, particularly in the Colonial areas which 
come under the President’s Point Four Programme for 
helping .backward areas, and possibly also by means of 
stabilisation loans, if a new pattern of European exchange 
rates is established. 

The short-range problem is how to meet the immediate 
threat of dwindling dollar reserves. America has given some 
direct help here, too. The German Bizone fusion agreement 
has been. modified to prevent any further drain on Britain’s 
dollars, and dollar purchases of strategic materials from the 
sterling area will be much greater this year than last. The 
two main methods of getting immediate results in the way of 
a better balance in dollar trade are, however, held to be 
devaluing the pound, which would be a quick way of lowering 
the dollar prices of British exports, and cutting back imports, 
Sir Stafford Cripps has rejected the former and adopted the 
latter. Many Americans are convinced that he has picked the 


wrong alternative. They do not believe devaluation would: 


mean losing as much on the import swings as was gained on 
the export roundabouts. 

When the citizens of Washington want to grow a lawn, 
which because of Summer climate and Summer neglect seems to 
happen early each Spring, they buy a seed mixture containing 
several varieties. Some sprout in a week or ten days and act 
as nurses to the slower growing Kentucky Grass which forms 
the true lawn bed. Devaluation is looked upon as the nurse 
grass seeds. It will serve till the increased efficiency in pro- 
duction has been achieved. But devaluation alone will no 
more solve the dollar shortage problem than the nurse seeds 
alone will produce a lawn. While fully conscious of its 
limited effectiveness, however, talk of sterling devaluation is 
likely to continue in America. It has an unsettling effect 
because it makes American importers wary of buying. An 
opportunity will be provided next September, when the 
Governors of the World Monetary Fund meet, to establish 
a new pattern of international exchange. Whether the parity 
of the pound remains the same or is adjusted, a new sense of 
permanency can then be given to the whole structure of 


international exchange which will enable international com- 


merce to be conducted with more confidence. 

It is customary to refer to Britain’s present economic 
difficulties as a “ dollar crisis.” This phrase seems to suggest 
that the cause and the remedy lie with the United States. 
Americans believe that the cause and the remedy lie mainly 
with Britain. In other words it is not a dollar but a “ ster- 
ling crisis ’’ which the world now faces. 


DENYs SMITH. 


OUR GREATEST DOLLAR EARNER 


By THE EARL OF SELKIRK 


N The Economic Survey for 1949 it is stated “that our 

forward plans are directed primarily to solving the 

problem of the dollar deficit and that other aims are to 
take second place.’’ It is for this reason that the economics 
of Malaya are now of more than ordinary importance to the 
people of Great Britain, whose daily bread and butter is 
being maintained in a direct degree by the seven million odd 
people who live in Malaya. To-day it is generally appreciated 
that collectively these people make a bigger contribution to 
the dollar resources of the sterling area than the fifty million 
people who live in the United Kingdom, and that they do 
so without being preached at to work harder or to concentrate 
on export trade. Their very importance, however, has 
stimulated a precise and detailed interest in their commercial 
activities on the part of Whitehall which is not always 
appreciated, because Malaya has her own problems, which 
tend to assume a different perspective when viewed through 
the eyes of London bureaucrats. 

Broadly, the economy of Malaya turns round three com- 
modities—rice, rubber and tin—and anything which lowers 
the price or the volume of consumption of the two latter or 
increases the price and reduces the consumable volume of 
the first, vitally affects the whole structure of the peninsula. 
No doubt the ultimate solution would be to broaden her 
economy and to increase the range of commodities which are 
consumed in Malaya or produced there. This would involve a 
change of diet, always difficult among Asiatics, and the plant- 
ing of new crops in the land. Already considerable develop- 
ment is being pushed forward in such things as palm oil, 
pineapples, cocoa and livestock, but this necessarily takes 
time ; and for the moment the prosperity of the land and its 
people depends, and will continue to depend, directly on 
tubber, tin and rice. 

To many, Malaya means very little else but rubber, and 
it is of course far the most important product, representing 
over 80 per cent. of the exports of the country. The story of 
its development in the early years of this century is one of 
temarkable courage and foresight. The manner in which 
the seeds were brought from Brazil via Kew Gardens to the 
British Resident in Perak has often been told. But even 
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then it was nearly 20 years before its significance was really 
appreciated and 30 before production on any scale took place. 
Between 1905 and 1915, however, production increased over 
a hundredfold. That period is now regarded as one of cut- 
throat competition, of unregulated and non-Socialist enter- 
prise ; but it did do two things. It produced what was wanted 
to enable the motor car to come into general use, and it made 
Malaya a rich country, certainly in comparison with almost 
any other British colony, and created foundations on which 
the social services of the country were later to be built. 

The odd thing is that the rubber industry has done almost 
exactly the same thing since Malaya was recovered from 
the Japs. In 1948, less than three years from V.J. Day, 
the production of rubber from Malaya was higher than it 
ever had been before and produced in quantities adequate 
to meet all current markets, at a price no more than the 
general trend ruling before the war. This achievement is 
unparalleled in any other field. It is interesting to try and 
estimate the reason. 

The Government in the United Kingdom would probably 
not claim to have played any material part in this 
astonishingly rapid recovery. People in Malaya would 
certainly affirm that many of its actions tended to produce 
directly contrary results. Goods insured under a compulsory 
Government scheme against war risks have not been paid for. 
Damage done under the scorched earth policy has received 
no compensation. The price of rubber was regulated when in 
short supply and made a free market when the price came 
to be dominated by synthetic rubber. The planters were not 
allowed to recoup the cost of rehabilitation by the temporary 
advantage they had in the market, and were further prevented 
from buying their stores and equipment in the dollar market 
from dollars which they earned, but were compelled to purchase 
at higher prices in the sterling area, where sometimes only 4 
substitute was available. 

The answer does not therefore lie in Government assistance, 
but rather in the local organisation of the industry. Admitting 
that the rubber tree is a tough plant when once fully matured, 
the secret seems to lie in the simple proposition that the man 
on the spot, who knew his job, was given the necessary 
managerial power and adequate financial autonomy. If 
this position the planters achieved results by their initiative 
in the face of considerable labour unrest and succeeded to & 
degree which no one would have dared to forecast four years 

0. 
” The very success of the industry has, however, in some 
ways been its undoing because, in producing adequate natural 
rubber, it now has to face the competition of synthetic rubber 
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which was developed in America to meet war requirements 
when Malaya was occupied by the Japs. Although it is not 
true that America is directly subsidising synthetic rubber, 
it does seem that the natural buoyancy of Malaya has. been 
taken for granted and the deeper problems of the country 
left to shift for themselves. Malaya sees on one side 
huge sums of American dollars being poured into Europe 
to enable Western countries to purchase in the American 
market. On the other side she sees very large and expensive 
development taking place in Africa, with so far rather 
moderate success, at the expense of the U.K. taxpayer. 
Meanwhile she is expected to struggle on on a very narrow 
margin, which is generally considered inadequate to enable 
the industry to maintain itself on an even keel. If the 
industry is not able to maintain itself, to the extent which 
she fails the dollars used for Marshall Aid will have been 
spent in vain; on the other hand, a comparatively small 
portion of the resources poured into Africa would have 
produced much bigger results in Malaya. 

To enable the industry to maintain itself and compete 
effectively with synthetic rubber at present prices, production 
must be cheaper, or the product must be a better quality of 
rubber ; there is evidence to-day that rubber manufacturers 
are preferring synthetic rubber on its merits, apart from 
price, to natural rubber. The advantages claimed for syn- 
thetic rubber include resistance to oil, acid and sun, and 
more reliable constituent qualities, while natural rubber is 
preferred for large-type tyres and its resistance to heat and 
cold. To produce natural rubber more cheaply narrows down 
to re-planting with trees which can give a bigger crop. 
Re-planting large areas of forest is an expensive business, 
and many concerns cannot afford the financial strain at the 
present price of rubber. They. can, it is true, carry on for 
the time being, but in doing so are merely putting off the 
evil day. And, indeed, there is a great deal to be said in 
favour of that course, so long as the future of the country 
remains shrouded in uncertainty; better perhaps to let 
the industry die slowly on its feet than suddenly after large 
sums have been spent on rehabilitation. 

The Prime Minister’s statement, however, on April 13 
has done much to restore confidence, which twelve months 
ago was at a very low ebb. Like all political statements, it 
could bear more than one strict interpretation, but he then 
said ‘‘ that we have no intention of jeopardising the security, 
well-being and opportunity of these people for whom Britain 
is responsible by a premature withdrawal.” The security 
and well-being of Malaya can only be maintained for many 
years by a thriving and progressive rubber industry. A 
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reasonable assurance of future stability, economic and political, 
is the most urgent present requirement of the rubber industry, 
Then, and then only, will the essential of re-planting be 
carried through rapidly and with confidence. 

The second point is improvement of the quality of rubber, 
Here the solution is much more difficult. It is probable 
that a closer link between the rubber manufacturer and the 
rubber producer would be of value so that the producer 
really knows what the manufacturer wants; but it is not 
easy to meet the requirements of an industry by changing 
the nature of the product. Indeed, it is substantially 
impossible. At the present time efforts are being concen- 
trated on making the product uniform, and above all clean; 
in this respect progressive firms have made interesting and 
important, if not revolutionary, developments. But even 
uniformity of rubber latex is difficult because it tends to 
vary with the clone of the tree tapped, with the amount of 
recent rain, and the time of day in which tapping is carried 
out ; none of these factors is it possible fully to control except 
within a limited sphere. 

Both the above problems, however, from the point of 
view of Malayan economy are greatly complicated by the 


fact that 40 per cent. of the rubber is produced on small | 


estates of less than a hundred acres. Naturally the methods 
of harvesting are very simple ; and although the Government 
are seeking to provide equipment on a co-operative basis, 
it will take a long time to bring the quality of this rubber 
up to the lowest standards of the larger estates, let alone 
raise it to a higher standard still. Moreover, these small- 
holders have great difficulty in re-planting, because it takes 
seven years for a tree to grow and many of them cannot 
afford to wait so long while half their plantation is bearing 
no crop at all. Again, efforts are being made to find alternative 
areas for re-planting. Convenient location is not easy, and 
in some cases it involves cutting out the virgin jungle, which 
the Forestry Department guard zealously as the reservoir 
of wealth in the country which draws the rain and holds it 
as it were in a sponge for the fertilisation of the cultivated 
areas. 


These, then, are some of the problems which face the 


rubber industry, and in the discussions of the Rubber 
Studying Group it is felt in Malaya that they are not given 
sufficient attention, and particularly that Malaya is entitled 
to separate representation in these discussions because her 


interests are substantially different, or at least cannot be 
fairly presented at the same time as those of the United 
Kingdom. She sees Ceylon as a Dominion, producing but a | 
seventh of the amount of rubber, and yet stating her own” 
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case ; and she feels that on technical subjects like this the 
price of British protection should not be the subordination 
of local economic requirements to those of the central adminis- 
tration in London. Ultimate political responsibility does not 
mean identical presentation of interests in economic problems. 
Moreover, the commercial well-being of both partners is 
ultimately a mutual benefit. 

Tin is a much older product in Malaya and has been 
worked for centuries by the Chinese, but production would 
almost have ceased if new machinery had not been brought 
in between the wars, substantially by British concerns. 
With the development of hydraulic pumps and dredge 
mining, grades of ore are now worked which 30 years ago 
would have been considered quite impossible. Malaya is 
producing about a third of the world’s production, and 
nearly 65 per cent. of her pre-war production. The tin indus- 
try has been one of the particular objectives of the terrorists 
during the past twelve months, and their staff deserve the 
highest possible credit for the way in which they have carried 
on with their duties. Here again, the controlling factor is 
the price which the United States will pay and the amount 
which she can consume or requires for building her stock pile. 
Once again in international discussions Malaya feels that 
s she should have separate representation, or at least be 
permitted to present her own point of view. The United 
Kingdom cannot have identical interests with those of a 
producing country. The two points which particularly 
concern the industry are, firstly, whether the United States 
is going to continue stock piling, and, secondly, the manner 
in which she proposes to dispose of the stock piles which 
have been collected. 

But the commodity which most directly affects the people 
of Malaya, and most immediately, is rice. In 50 years the 
price of rice has gone up sevenfold and was very much higher 
still just before the end of the war. Normally rice comes 
from Burma and Siam and to some extent from Indo-China. 
With the southern sweep of the Communist forces in China 
there is a danger of these sources of supply being cut off, 
tegardless of whether it is in the interests of these countries 
to do so or not. The obvious suggestion is that Malaya 
should become self-supporting. At the present time there 
are about 900,000 acres under rice, and by 1957 it is calculated 
that an additional 1,500,000 acres would be required to achieve 
this objective. In fact, however, not more than 600,000 to 
800, 000 acres are believed to be suitable for this type of cultiva- 
tion. It therefore appears impossible for Malaya to be self-sup- 
porting, and the course of events immediately to the north is 
of the utmost importance in providing her essential food. 
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Areas of arable cultivation are, however, steadily bei 
increased, and there is some increase in the number of live. 
stock ; but here one runs immediately up against the problem 
of just what importance to place on the huge areas covered 
by jungle, which are said to be about four-fifths of the whole 
country. How essential are these to climate and to water 
supply ? How much more of the jungle can be cut out 
without damaging existing cultivation? The Forestry 
Department, who should know even if they are likely to bea 
little prejudiced, consider that it cannot be carried much 
further ; so it seems that the hide-outs of the Communists 
must be preserved as an essential element of good husbandry, 
The commerce and production of Malaya were built up in 
a free trade world, and it is perhaps not unnatural that such 


an economy should not adapt itself easily to trading condi § 


tions which are resembling more and more closely the mer- 
cantilism of the 18th century ; but if Malaya finds it difficult, 
the merchants of the free port of Singapore have the deepest 
resentment at the course which events are taking. Founded 
by Sir Stamford Raffles some 130 years ago in the teeth of 
. opposition from London, Singapore has grown to her present 
position as one of the four or five leading commercial towns 
in the world by the efforts of her own citizens. From the 
earliest days keen competition by the Dutch in Java was 
unable to stem the natural advantages which geographical 
location provided and a vigorous community of merchant 
adventurers made the most of. But all this is past, even if 
Dutch competition continues. In place of free trade we have 
currency control and bulk buying. Instead of rubber coming 
from Siam to be sold on the market in Singapore, it goes 
direct to the United States where it is paid for in dollars; 
and it is even suggested that rubber is now smuggled from 
Malaya to obtain dollar credit. By remaining an open 
market Siam has virtually become a hard currency area 
The same thing happens with tin. Instead of tin coming 
from Java and Siam to Singapore for smelting, it now goes 
straight to Texas, so that trade formerly passing through 
Singapore is now diverted elsewhere. 

On the other side, His Majesty’s Government has just 
concluded a trade agreement with Java. This agreement 
was made without informing, let alone consulting, the 
Government of Singapore. By the agreement Great Britain 
will ship {13 million worth of manufactured goods t0 
Indonesia and import £8 million worth of copra, palm all 
and other raw materials. Again the trade of Singapore & 
being by-passed. In this arrangement the Board of Trade 
is naturally happy to export British manufactured goods 
and is proud to buy copra at slightly below Singapore price. 
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But should Singapore be treated as a trade rival to London, 
producing as she does a substantial part of the dollars which 
buy the food on which the citizens of London subsist ? Has 
the President of the Board of Trade considered why Java 
prefers to sell her copra to London at a slightly lower price 
than the higher price ruling in Singapore? Superficially at 
least, it looks as if Great Britain were assisting the Dutch 
to carry forward their time-honoured policy of destroying 
the trade of Singapore in order to build up that of Palembang. 
Nor are the Dutch passive parties in this arrangement. 
Already they have imposed complicated restrictions on trade 
between Singapore and the Indonesian Islands, which almost 
excludes merchants other than Dutch. Collectively these 
factors have brought the trade of Singapore, in the opinion 
of the British, Indian and Chinese Chambers of Commerce, 
to a dangerous point of stagnation. All three communities 
are concerned at Whitehall’s apparent indifference to their 
well-being, and are sending representatives to place their 
views strongly before the United Kingdom Government in 
London. 

In all these varied factors there seems to be at least one 
common thread. The British peoples are moving from a free 
trade tradition to one in which the commerce of the sterling 
area is being canalised by a narrow central control in London. 
There the control is inevitably exercised primarily under the 
pressure of local thought to resolve immediate problems. 
Meanwhile, the position on the perimeter of the sterling area 
is becoming increasingly difficult ; and Singapore might well 
appoint a trade commissioner to look after her interests in 
London. It would be far better to try and get away 
from this system of guided and controlled trade, so similar 
to the former mercantilism which led inevitably to the 
Boston Tea Party. But if free exchange cannot be attained 
for many years, then politically dependent Colonies or 
Protectorates should not feel that the ultimate political respon- 
sibility of the United Kingdom for their destiny spells subordin- 
ation of their economic interests to those of the British 
democracy. 

SELKIRK. 


THE DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 
By Proressor H. L. STEWART 


REAT acclaim has welcomed the issue by the United 

Nations Assembly of a formal statement of “ rights” 

which belong by nature to every human being. The 
nations which declined to vote for this, or suggestively 
absented themselves when the vote was about to be taken, 
have become objects of sharp reproach. For example, it is 
said that South Africa, being resolved (as Premier Malan 
would say) “‘ to keep the negro in his place,”’ would not join in 
any such assertion of human equality as might condemn this 
sensitiveness on ‘‘ the colour line.’’ Russia, too, with her 
satellites, refused to join in the Declaration, presumably lest 
it might embarrass Communist leaders in some future Purge 
of persons infected with non-Communist ideology. A few 
Arab States (such as Saudi Arabia) were similarly obstinate, 
and one thought of the old Moslem ultimatum (so unlike in 
spirit to the doctrine of universal brotherhood) “ Islam, 
Tribute, or the Sword.”’ 

But I am far from sure that only discreditable motives 
deterred certain Powers from endorsing this Declaration. 
‘“‘ Rights of Man ”’ were on two former occasions specified in a 
formal manifesto, and the sequel was by no means wholly 
encouraging for another gesture of the sort. 

I refer, of course, to the Declaration of Independence issued 
by the Thirteen Revolting British Colonies in 1775, and the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man issued 14 years later by the 
French National Assembly. Each was given to the world as 
expressing the principles from which a great constitutional 
change took its rise. One may well, however, commend the 
change without accepting either Declaration as a sound state- 
ment of its principles. 

In each an attempt was made to establish certain rights as 
“ natural ’’; that is to say, as belonging to every human being 
by “‘ Nature,” not conferred by Law. For such reason the 
rights were pronounced “inalienable’’; no change of Law 
could take away what Law had not created, nor could he who 
possessed them “ contract himself out of them.” All contracts 


involving their denial (for instance, the selling of oneself into 
slavery) would be null and void. Here was indeed a memorable 
enterprise in the reform of human relations. But the French 
and American documents of the late 18th century were 
expressions of purpose for the respective peoples in whose coun- 
tries they originated, setting forth the principles on which a 
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new start in social order would there be made. The Declara- 
tion of the United Nations Assembly was issued in the name 
of the whole civilised world there represented. Forty-eight 
of the possible fifty-seven countries adopted it together— 
a truly striking spectacle. 

How much will it mean in action? Will it mean anything 
at all? ‘‘ A Magna Carta for the whole civilised world ’”’ it has 
been enthusiastically called. But Magna Carta was a constitu- 
tional agreement for Englishmen, who bound themselves to 
legislative and executive action in future only within the 
limits which it imposed. Its authority was like that of any 
other law, binding upon citizens of the country which adopted 
it, unless and until it should be repealed. The ‘“ whole 
civilised world,’ on the other hand, has no constitution, no 
established authority to make and repeal laws for it. Repre- 
sentatives of governments may indeed meet in Conference, in 
“ Security Council ” or in ‘‘ General Assembly,” set up under a 
Charter which they have signed, to determine collective action 
on the matters which the Charter has entrusted to them. They 
may also, impressively, express a collective opinion on other 
matters—on anything they choose to consider together—but 
it has the force only of an opinion. Determination of “ Rights 
of Man ” was not thus committed to Council or Assembly by 
the Charter. Unless and until there is a World Government, 
there can be no such obligation of any Power to act after the 
requirements of this new manifesto as that which directs 
British practice under Magna Carita. 

How much have the earlier—the nationally limited— 
Declarations meant in action? They have had more than a 
century and a half of trial. So an estimate of their practical 
value cannot be regarded as premature. This too familiar 
pretext for critical indulgence regarding the inadequacies of 
the United Nations will not serve. 

The American and French Declarations have often been 
condemned for the idea they imply of the individual having 
“rights ’’ independently of the social system within which 
he finds himself ; rights which he is justified in exercising no 
matter what the consequence to others. In the attempt to 
state these—using such terms as life, liberty, equality, pursuit 
of happiness—French and American revolutionaries drew a 
scheme which there has since been no attempt to put into 
practice. The acknowledged “ right to life”’ is one sternly 
limited in both countries by consideration of the individual's 
behaviour and by the State’s necessities. Its “ natural,” in 
the sense of “‘ inalienable,’ character is denied every time a 
murderer is executed, or an unwilling conscript is ordered into 
the firing line in battle. ‘‘ Liberty ” is construed with similar 
qualifications, whose necessity everyone admits, and which 
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the frantic efforts to distinguish “liberty ” from “ licence ” 
show to depend on social needs. On the countless ways in 
which “‘ pursuit of happiness ’”’ is restricted by social injunc- 
tions and vetoes, so that as a “right” it legally means 
nothing at all, any French or American citizen chafing under 
some law of his country will be quick to dilate. Ask a negro 
in Texas or Georgia, in Alabama or Mississippi, whether he 
enjoys “ equality ” of status with his white fellow-Americans ! 
Nor for nearly a hundred years was the negro even nominally 
free in the country where all men had been declared not only 
free, but equal. It required the waging of a war between two 
sections of the white population to secure practical acknow- 
ledgment of that to which both had solemnly pledged 
themselves in principle. 

Nothing that I have here written is meant to dispute or 
disparage the service that may be rendered by the manifesto 
of collective judgment on moral values that the United 
Nations lately adopted and published. That organisation, 
however striking its inadequacies and however numerous the 
failures already entered upon its record, may well prove a real 
medium through which the conscience of the civilised world 
can express itself. But it is a judgment of moral values, not 
an international Magna Carta, that it has issued. Like the 
individual conscience, much more discerning on what should 
be done than competent to state its reasons for judging so, the 
collective conscience may be too ready again with a formula 
which, as in the French and American statements I have 
quoted for comparison, the critic can easily show to be 
constantly violated by its own enthusiastic constructors. 
Anatole France wrote of his Abbé Coignard, that ‘‘ he would 
not have signed a line of the Declaration of the Rights of Man, 
because of the excessive and unfair separation it establishes 
between man and the gorilla.”” About half a century ago, in 
his book Animals’ Rights, which it was much easier for his 
critics to ridicule than to refute (because they so often shared 
his principles, while rebelling against his conclusions), Mr. 
H. S. Salt argued that animals must have rights if men have. 
He supported his contention with one of the ever tempting 
confusions between a moral and a legal issue, by appeal to the 
contemporary state of English law. Quoting various enact- 
ments against cruelty to animals, he argued thus : 


“It is scarcely possible, in the face of this legislation, to 
maintain that ‘ rights’ are a privilege with which none but human 
beings can be invested; and if some animals are already included 
within the pale of protection, why should not more and more be 
so included in the future ?” 


A Scottish professor of philosophy replied to him, with refer- 
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ence to the acknowledged connection between rights and 
duties, expressing curiosity about what “from the tiger’s 
point of view”’ was blameworthy in her raid on a human 
village, and how, on Mr. Salt’s principles, a cat can be 
reasonably commended for killing mice, but punished for 
attacking a tame bird. As we read such discussion, we may 
well sympathise with Jeremy Bentham’s dismissal of the whole 
doctrine of Natural Rights as ‘‘ nonsense upon stilts.”’ 

Like F. D. Roosevelt’s ‘‘ Four Freedoms,” those human 
values which had been so shockingly dishonoured by Fascist 
and Nazi, Japanese and Soviet chiefs in sheer lust for power, 
cannot be too emphatically affirmed for the countries—all but 
a very few of the fifty-seven in the United Nations—that 
believe in them and exemplify this belief in their practice. I 
have urged that the Declaration as formulated at the Paris 
meeting was inadequately safeguarded from misunderstanding, 
and that some at least of those declining to adopt it may have 
objected quite justly. They may well have felt it to be the 
counterfeit of an International Covenant, whose ambiguities 
amid its affectation of clarity would be the plaything of 
political manoeuvre and would obstruct rather than promote 
the cause of world-wide justice. But there is too good reason 
to suspect that some of the abstentions were due to the sinister 
purpose of following the very reverse of what the Declaration 
enjoined. 

The Chairman of “ the Third Committee’ by which the 
final Draft was shaped told representatives of the Press with 
what thoroughness he and his colleagues had examined 
“almost every problem of human life from God to Social 
Security.”’ He added that Social Security, but not God, had 
been included in the ultimate statement, as a token of the 
Secularism now ruling the world. It reminds one of Laplace’s 
famous answer to Napoleon. “ Is it true,” the Emperor had 
asked, “‘ that you have written a book on astronomy which 
contains no mention of God?” “ Sire,’ the astronomer 
replied, “‘ I had no need of that hypothesis.”” Framers of the 
American Declaration a century and a half ago thought the 
great human values needed for their ultimate guarantee a basis 
in ‘‘ the Will of God.’”’ The Secularist experiment of these last 
years is one of whose results the religious have certainly as yet 
no reason to fear comparison with their own. 

But in a secular order whose world, as H. G. Wells put it, is 
“staggering from misery to misery,” the religious may 
welcome passionate re-avowal (even without their devout 
implications) of those human values which have had manifestly 
so hard a struggle for survival under Secularism. Article XVI, 
for instance, about everyone’s “ right to freedom of thought 
and expression’: Soviet Russia, with her controlled Press, 
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naturally baulked at that ; as also at Article XVIII, about the 
right of everyone to participate in government by a vote in 
“periodic and genuine elections.’”” She knew well that 
“ genuine ”’ was inserted to condemn the sort of elections she 
holds. How, again, could Saudi Arabia sign Article XXI, 
declaring that ‘“‘ Everyone without discrimination has the 
right to equal pay for equal work,” and that ‘‘ Everyone who 
works has the right to just and honourable remuneration 
ensuring for his family and himself an existence worthy of 
human dignity ?’”’ Thinking of the relations of effendi and 
fellaheen, the Arab who signed that with any intention of 
applying it would be revolutionary indeed. And what of the 
Dutch rulers in the South African Union, conscious of their 
treatment of the Bantu natives, or remembering the sugar- 
coolie in Java to whom his Dutch employer pays 27 cents 
a day? How must they have felt when confronted not only 
by Article XXI about equal and adequate pay, but also by 
Article XXIII declaring the right of all to education “ free and 
compulsory,” with ‘‘ equal access on the basis of merit to 
higher education ’’ whose aim should be “ full development of 
the human personality ”’ ? 

It was indeed a splendid gesture, this declaration of the 
ruling principles to which the great majority of the fifty-seven 
Powers in the United Nations pledged themselves. Mrs, 
Roosevelt, Chairman of the Human Rights Commission, said 
truly that when published and circulated in all languages it 
must have a profound effect on world opinion. One. must 
share her wonder about the extent to which Governments will 
live up to such declaration of high resolve. Like declaring 
one’s belief in the Golden Rule or the Beatitudes of the Sermon 
on the Mount, it leaves one in doubt about the fidelity with 
which it will be translated into practice. This, surely, is the 
right comparison, rather than comparison with Magna Carta, 
and as we understand the Declaration so the few abstentions 
on the voting are as instructive as the multitude of concur- 
rences. But it was unfortunately not so expounded or 
understood, and those who declined to concur were not 
exclusively (though no doubt chiefly) Powers lower than 
others in justice or generosity of purpose. 

Canada, for example, professed technical or constitutional 
objection to signing a document with whose spirit she was 
altogether sympathetic. Her’s was not the objection of Soviet 
Russia, or Saudi Arabia, or the Union of South Africa. It was 
an objection soundly based, and one could wish that a clarify- 
ing clause had been contrived to meet it. Did the resource- 
fulness of Mr. Lester B. Pearson fail, for once, at what should 
have been just the opportunity for him ? 

H. L. STEWART. 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 
NATIONAL POLICY AND SHIPPING 
By Lorp ROTHERWICK 


T one time taxation was considered to be a tax on 
Apnitts This is no longer the case, for it has become 

a material factor in the cost of production. I do not 
propose to give a discourse on economics, but I do wish to 
make a plea for a return to sanity in such matters. To-day 
the cost of every article or service rendered includes two 
elements of taxation ; one is required to run the State, and the 
other is that part of your income which the Government, in 
its wisdom, considers it can spend to better advantage than 
if you spend it yourself. Not everyone’s taste is alike and 
there is no doubt that a lot of our past success has been due 
to our individuality. 

Unfortunately, taxation is not the only item of additional 
cost. Since the nationalisation of the coal mines, the price 
of coal has increased enormously, not just the coal supplied 
to you but all coal supplied, which in turn has raised the 
cost of almost every article you consume. Is steel to be next ? 
The shipping industry is a great user of coal and steel and the 
increased cost must inevitably be passed on to the consumer 
by way of increased freight charges. The alternative to 
increased charges is subsidy. Look at our experiment with 
State-owned air lines. How many millions have had to be 
recovered from the taxpayer? I do not believe in subsidies ; 
for just as any cost has to be met, so we have to pay for 
subsidies. It will be better for all concerned if we return 
to an economy in which hard work or special skill are rewarded 
by the right to acquire a greater share of those goods which 
are surplus to basic requirements. 

I think this is an appropriate time to take stock of our 
position. The sellers’ market is finished, bulk buying on our 
part has been met by bulk selling on the part of foreign 
Governments. Small disputes are raised to national levels 
and instead of obtaining advantage we do nothing but create 
ill feeling and incur enormous losses. Just as we have 
restricted imports so have markets been closed to British 
goods. Free enterprise and healthy competition which 
have done so much to make this country prosperous are, 
according to the Government, crimes which are only to be 
tolerated until such time as the octopus is free to stretch its 
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tentacles. I venture to suggest that human nature being 
what it is there must be some incentive if we are to progress 
or even continue to survive. 

If I speak on a national rather than a domestic basis, 
it is because the future of a shipping company depends on 
the prosperity of the nation as a whole. I see dangers ahead 
which so far have not received the attention they deserve. 
Full employment is the policy of all Parties, but full employ- 
ment must not mean under-employment. It is simple to 
avoid unemployment by using two men to do the work of 
one, or by increasing the Government pay-roll, but it is 
economically disastrous. If we experience a period of serious 
under-employment, it will mean that the cost of our manu- 
factured goods will rise, we shall be unable to export and the 
danger of inflation arising from too much money chasing too 
few goods will become a nine days’ wonder compared with the 
awful predicament in which we shall find ourselves. To begin 
with goods may be in the shops but no one will have sufficient 
money with which to buy them, and an uncontrollable 


demand for increased wages will arise. At first this new 


purchasing power when released will appear to have beneficial 
effects, but when the goods have to be replaced, they will 
not only cost more, but there will be fewer of them, for every 
increase in cost will mean a decline in our exports which alone 
produce the materials for future manufacture. 

There is another aspect which requires careful considera- 
tion. Is it possible that some of the unofficial strikes arise 
from a belief among the men that more efficient working will 
mean reduced employment ? Surely we are not so devoid 
of ideas that our only answer to increased output is unemploy- 
ment. By reducing the labour costs of goods and services 
we can increase our exports, thereby enabling us to import 
more materials for further production. 

We must tackle our problem before it is too late. In 
measurable time foreign aid will stop. Will we then be able 
to support our economy with sufficient exports ? I doubt it, 
unless a more realistic attitude is adopted. Nationalisation, 
and the threat of nationalisation contribute to a stead 
deterioration in our trading position. Better a sudden dea 
than a slow lingering illness with no hope of recovery. Better 
still a cure for our malaise. 

There is a cure for our economic troubles and it is one 
which I have advocated unceasingly—develop the Common- 
wealth and Empire. In this great community of nations we 
have our place. In partnership and with a will to turn to 
good effect our natural resources, both in men and materials, 
we can achieve a position in the world which will survive 
the test of time. 
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I am not pessimistic about the future, provided definite 
steps are taken now to improve our position, but there is 
no doubt that the immediate future is very obscure. 

‘Complementary to the national and international diffi- 
culties, there are the domestic difficulties of the high cost 
of building ships, the high cost of running ships and the 
excessive delays in port. When ships have to lie for six or 
seven weeks outside a port waiting for a berth, as frequently 
happens in our trades, this not only adds to the running 
costs but increases the capital costs by having to employ 
far more ships. This year I calculate that we required about 
a half more ships to run our trades than we did pre-war. 
This is just another example of increased costs arising from 
under-employment. 


[From the statement made by Lord Rotherwick, the Chairman, 
to the Annual General Meeting of Clan Line Steamers Ltd. on 


June 29.) 


THE PALACE GROUNDS 


By JASPER HOWLETT 


“VY HEAR the Palace grounds are open again,’’ an acquaint- 
ance remarked casually. 

To a South Londoner “‘ The Palace ’’ has no association 
with a royal residence ; it is merely a point to which seven 
different omnibus routes lead, each vehicle marked “‘ Crystal 
Palace,’ though the building itself was swept away in the 
fire of November, 1936, and the two tall towers, which were 
really disguised chimneys, were removed during the war, 
popular opinion being divided between one theory that they 
would attract the attentions of German bombers as targets, 
and another that they would be spared as useful landmarks, 
but all being united in the belief that they would be better 
down. 

The eyes of local residents have never become quite 
accustomed to the gaping space where once the giant con- 
servatory towered, glittering in the sun, and now there is but 
a melancholy collection of war “scrap” behind iron bars. 
For the whole length of ‘“‘ The Parade” there are now only 
iron railings, patched wooden fences and chained gates. It 
is only when one turns the corner that there is a small 
unobtrusive opening in what is known as the “ Rockhills 
Entrance.”’ 

The path inside the gate is rough and weed-grown. On 
the right water tanks on metal stilts stand, as though silently 
defying removal, above the space that in its heyday knew 
water chutes and aquatic pageants. Blackberry bushes push 
their insidious spiked trailers from the edges of the track, and 
now and then some reproduction of a classic statue springs 
incongruously from their midst. In bygone days nicely- 
brought-up children were instructed to avert their eyes when 
passing such masterpieces, hallowed by antiquity, but 
regrettably nude. To-day the children playing about them 
hardly look at them, except to consider how best they may 
scale them. 

The path turns at the top of the hill, and one might be 
back on the site as it was in 1852, when The Palace came to 
what were invariably described as “ the heights of Sydenham.” 
The ground slopes magnificently to the valley, across which 
Beckenham Church stands out from an encroaching suburbia, 
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while on a clear day one can see Knockholt. Apart from a 
few macadamised roads driven through from the main gates 
for war traffic, there is nothing but rough grass, overgrown 
shrubs, unlopped trees, and the blackberry bushes grappling 
their way determinedly foot by foot, while the Maze, which 
those who knew it found far superior to its more advertised 
relative at Hampton Court, has reared a barrier as seemingly 
impenetrable as that before the Sleeping Beauty’s castle. 
Nearby one can fish in the Middle Lake on payment of a 
couple of shillings, and gangs of small boys indulge in free 
sport between the palings, with sticks, bent pins and nets, 
having hopefully brought jam jars in which to take home 
their catch. 

Following a road, bordered with blackberry bushes, one 
comes unexpectedly against an iron railing, beyond which is 
a desolation that seems to belong to fantasy. There, on the 
railed off melancholy weed-grown spaces, stood the naves and 
transepts of wood and glass, and those who knew it in its 
triumph, or even in its gentle decline, can mark out still the 
steps and terraces, the points where the bands played, where 
T the fireworks were let off, the pond where the goldfish swam, 
who, after the fire, were said to be still alive, but blackened. 
p When “ The Palace ’”’ was transferred to the heights of 
- Sydenham the district was rural. There is a charming story 
t of a young man, who, having invested his savings in a land 
and building company, found it facing bankruptcy, so took a 
y | secretarial post with an M.P. He fell in love with his 
t employer’s daughter, the family unanimously disapproved, 
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and the couple eloped, living in considerable poverty, until 
the bridegroom got work as an interpreter in the Great 
Exhibition. This was but temporary, and poverty faced them 
n again, when they were suddenly informed that the company 
y into which he had put his savings had purchased land in 
N Norwood, then worth little, but leaping in value with the 
h removal of the Crystal Palace, and from these dividends the 
d 

s 


young man built a comfortable fortune. 
| “The work of conveying the Exhibition building to 
- Sydenham was stupendous,” we are told, and “‘ most of the 
n material was conveyed by road . . .” though the Brighton 
t Railway “‘ reorganised their line, and built several powerful 
n engines, capable of drawing enormous loads up the steep 
y incline to Sydenham.” A fragment of ‘‘ The Palace ” clings 
to-day to the edge of the Low Level Station, its splintered 
e wood and bomb-blasted glass the last relic of the once familiar 
fabric. 
There were certain odd happenings during the removal. 
A tessellated Roman pavement disappeared completely and 
has never re-appeared. Those who passed the George 
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Canning, an inn near Brixton, saw for many years a battered 
replica of an antique statue which stood outside. It was said 
to have fallen off a cart on its way, and broken in two, and the 
landlord persuaded the carters to leave it behind. It was 
set up with a disregard for the join which gave it a curious 
balance, which, in conjunction with a chipped nose, suggested 
that the antique lady had been indulging too freely in the 
saloon bar of the George Canning. 

When the building was complete, the exhibits installed 
and the grounds laid out, the Queen opened The Palace on a 
glorious June day in 1854, wearing “‘ a magnificent blue glacé 
silk dress, trimmed with real silver lace, and a white lace 
bonnet, decorated with superb roses.”” All night crowds made 
their way there, but “in numerous instances pater, mater 
and the olive branches found the dust and heat too much for 
them, so abandoned the attempt to reach the Palace, and 
pic-nicked in the fields.” 

The faded glories of the Crystal Palace vanished in the 
flames of a night, leaving weeds and rubble as a legacy. The 
grounds are overgrown now, but all may go there freely. 
Women bring their babies, and go blackberrying, or take tea 
under the trees. Men spend leisurely afternoons fishing, 
small boys toboggan down slopes on sheets of iron from 
abandoned air-raid shelters. . Children wander round the 
Great Lake, gazing with awe on prehistoric monsters in stone 
peering from the undergrowth, inside one of which, the 
iguanadon (30 feet 9 inches in length and 20 feet 9 inches in 
girth), its creator, a Mr. Hawkins, gave a party in 1853, his 
guests being ‘‘ Professor Forbes, Professor Owen and twenty 
other gentlemen representing Science and Literature.”’ 

When Queen Victoria opened the Palace she expressed the 
hope that “ under the blessing of Divine Providence . . . this 
wonderful structure, and the treasures of art and knowledge 
which it contains, may long continue to elevate and interest 
as well as to delight and amuse the minds of all classes of my 
people.” 

The fire destroyed her pious hope for the structure, yet 
from the ashes of the old a new building will in time arise. 
In 1852 when the first column of the transplanted Palace was 
raised, a banner was displayed inscribed “‘ Success to the 
Palace of the People.”” Now, on a site once more uncultivated 


as it was then, a war-weary people can enjoy the greenness . 


of grass and trees, and the exhilarating air of the “‘ heights of 
Sydenham ”’ until “ The Palace ”’ is ready to be born again. 


JASPER HowLETT. 
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ACCIDENTS IN NATURE 
By Davip GUNSTON 


Tis a common fallacy in our attitude towards wild creatures 

to assume that because their actions are largely instinctive, 

this natural instinct is infallible, seeing them safely through 
all normal circumstances with little further direct thought 
and reaction. In actual fact this is far from being the case, 
and wild creatures frequently find themselves involved in 
sets of circumstances that we call accidents. Whilst observing 
the truth that it is always unwise and often foolish to endow 
wild creatures with habits and ways described by human 
epithets as if their lives were but smaller and more limited 
editions of our own, it is, I think, safe to apply the adjective 
“accidental ’’ to most of such occurrences. Wild creatures 
of all kinds, living under wholly normal natural conditions 
injure and frequently kill themselves by misadventure. 
Often the disasters are sudden and swift in their toll. At 
other times the creature involved, usually so adaptable to 
differences of condition, is seized with panic and in its struggles 
may seal its own eventual fate. 

This question of accidental happenings in wild nature 
is a little-explored branch of our knowledge of natural history, 
yet the evidence at our disposal proves that fatalities and 
disasters are common enough. Observers have recorded 
instances from all over the world involving all kinds of 
creatures, and we may safely assume that for every one 
natural accident the evidence of which has been found and 
recorded, a dozen others must occur unnoticed in the relentless 
loneliness of the wild. That such things happen without any 
interference of a human or artificial kind seems proof enough 
that they are intended in the natural scheme of things, and 
an examination of just a few typical-examples cannot but 
increase our awe of and our deepest interest in the inexorable 
workings of nature. 

Man has long been aware of the mishaps of his fellow- 
inhabitants of the earth, as is shown by the observation of 
the lion with a sharp thorn in its foot which gave rise to the 
story of Androcles. Even the greatest of the cat tribe get 
stout thorns and splinters into their pads, and while the 
resultant injury may be small if painful, the incapacity it 
brings about may be serious indeed. Deprived of the power 
of hunting the great cat may well starve if relief is not quickly 
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forthcoming. At the other end of the size scale, small 
mammalia like voles, mice, shrews, hamsters, ground squirrels, 
jerboas and so on, whose business takes them among thick 
vegetation, sometimes get prickles and thorns stuck into 
their bodies. Or large burrs from plants get painfully 
embedded in their skins and severe injury, if not death, 
results. Cases have even been known wherein very small 
animals of this kind have got helplessly entangled in wiry 
grasses and other foliage and have died entrapped deep 
within the labyrinth of undergrowth. 

A somewhat similar end has also been the lot of various 
kinds of birds which walk about on the ground a good deal. 
Wiry grasses enmesh their legs, or loose strands of animal 
hair or wool such as other species line their nests with get 
entwined around their feet and legs until they are unable 
to walk. Accidental handicaps such as these merely engender 
fear in the unfortunate victim, and its terrified efforts to 
free itself often further its imprisonment with the inevitable 
end through hunger, thirst and nervous exhaustion. A 
chaffinch’s nest was once found, all the young having flown 
save one. This unlucky nestling, fully large enough to fly, 
hung dead suspended upside down from one foot by a long 
strand of horsehair anchored in the lining of the nest. What 
had happened was plain to see, having got so entangled the 
bird just could not escape. 

Even large creatures sometimes get entangled with their 
surroundings and cannot free themselves. Animals of the 
antelope type stretch upwards to reach the most succulent 
upper leaves of trees and bushes and occasionally over- 
balance and get wedged among the branches, or between the 
branches and the tree. Caught thus, by a delicate neck or 
head, their end is almost certain. Surprisingly enough even 
a giraffe has been found in such a precarious situation. Bears 
which have been seeking honey or fungi have got their heads 
stuck in holes of trees or between a fork, and they are lucky 
if they can emerge unscathed. Birds, too, kill themselves 
by similar means, sometimes slipping in a tree and getting 
hopelessly wedged in some awkward position. 

Birds frequently meet death by ways peculiar to their 
mode of life. Thus, as well as getting wedged from a stationary 
position, they may literally fly into trouble. All kinds of 
birds, including crows, rooks, peewits and blackbirds, have 
been discovered with their wings or body pierced by sharp 
branches as they flew at an unhappy angle into a tree or bush. 
Hawks like kestrels and sparrowhawks have been known to 
miss their quarry by inches and with all the force of their 
hunting swoop impale themselves likewise. A kestrel was 
once found with a long twig through its breast as clean as 
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if it had been shot with an arrow. Cases of inextricable 
wedging are also not uncommon among fish, especially the 
voracious kinds from sharks to pike. Literally biting off | 
more than they can chew, they attempt to swallow other 
fish that prove too large to pass down their gullets, and if, 
as so often is the case, especially with perch and pike in this 
country, the victim fish possesses stout dorsal fin-spines, 
these serve to wedge it into the roof of its attacker’s mouth. 
In such cases both fish die locked together in an embrace 
of death. Pike are notorious for this habit, one specimen 
being found on one occasion with another pike of equal size 
stuck in its throat and mouth; but many other predatory 
fish also perish from such accidents. Chokings to death from 
ill-judged efforts to swallow too large objects are not unknown 
among nearly all kinds of creatures. 

Collisions of various kinds are as frequent in the wild as 
they are in our lives. The rarest of such is for birds to collide 
in flight in mid-air, but there are a number of well-authenti- 
cated cases from observers of the highest order. Usually 
the chances are against such occurrences, but when they do 
happen at least one of the victims is generally killed outright, 
and in the case of fast-flying birds such as duck, the impact 
and its results are truly amazing. Collisions on the ground 
are far more numerous. Both birds and animals sometimes 
just bump into obstacles such as trees or rocks much as we 
do when we fail to look where we are going, although at high 
speed the results are usually more disastrous. Various 
swift-moving animals, including dogs, hares ana rabbits, 
have been seen to collide with unseen obstacles, with other 
animals and even with their own kind. Such mishaps are 
usually fatal for either or both participants if they have been 
running very fast. Kangaroos when pursued have a nasty 
habit of looking round to see how the pursuers are faring 
and then suddenly dashing into unnoticed obstacles. This 
habit has also been recorded for other hapless animals, most 
of which receive a broken neck. 

But apart from such instances, many accidents fall into 
no category save the unusual, and their results are just as 
dangerous. Water birds landing at speed on unfamiliar ice 
may break bones when they skid across the hard surface. 
Birds of prey of almost all kinds sometimes get the shock of 
their lives when their victims counter-attack, often after 
they have been carried off into the air. Weasels, snakes, 
tats and other fighters heve on more than one occasion 
turned the tables on their unsuspecting attackers by killing 
them at the eleventh hour. Not only predators suffer in 
this way either, for herons have also succumbed to accidents 
of a similar kind. One heron, having taken a large eel, forgot 
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to take the usual precaution of despatching its prey first, 
and the resourceful eel gnawed its way to freedom through 
the side of the bird’s crop. The other bird was strangled 
boa-constrictor fashion by a long eel which wound its free 
end tightly around the heron’s slender neck. 

Sometimes the accidents are million to one chances, like 
that of the greater spotted woodpecker which died with its 
beak just too securely stuck into an oak gall, or the baby 
cuckoo whose mother placed her egg in its foster-parents’ 
nest-hole in an old tree stump. When the fledgling was 
ready to leave it had grown too large to emerge through 
such a small hole and died entrapped within. Or the tragic 
instance of a wild elephant that had driven its tusk so deeply 
into the base of a tree that when it backed and withdrew 
its great head, the tusk was wrenched from its socket like a 
drawn tooth. Mandibles, tusks, jaws, bills, all may get 
broken or split in contact with trees or submerged rocks in 
water, and the damage to these useful members is indeed a 
severe handicap to the creatures concerned. Unintentional 
suffocation, strangulation, poisoning and bogging in soft 
mud or swamp are the lot of manv creatures, and few natural 
mishaps can be so painful or distressing as the not unknown 
interlocking of the horns or antlers of antelopes and deer, 
which get so entangled during mating fights between rival 
males. Whatever their cause, these accidents nearly always 
prove fatal, but a careful scrutiny of any such examples of 
evidence found may throw much light on the habits of wild 
life. They usually need close examination to ascertain 
their cause, for at first sight they may prove puzzling to a 
degree. 


DAVID GUNSTON. 
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ALONG PROVENCAL ROADS 


By HENRY HARDINGE 


OUGIERS is a village which has forgotten its history 
Re still recalls some of its legends, though not with 

the olden faith. Conviction of that order of intensity 
has died out among the masses in the twentieth century ; or 
it has been shifted from religion to politics, to glow in the 
hearts of Nazis and Fascists, of Marxians and Communists. 

That the place had an eventful history is certain. The 
earliest chapters were lived by prehistoric peoples who left 
no records more intelligible than traces of their rock shelters 
and cave dwellings, or the suggestions afforded by crude 
implements buried in the soil. Through it passed one of the 
oldest roads in the region, made by Massiliot merchants and 
traders and improved by Roman governors and generals, all, 
for their different reasons, interested in taking the shortest 
cut from the great commercial port of Marseille into the 
Imperial Way, the Aurelian Road leading to Rome. This 
short cut, the Via Massilia of the Czesars, serves as the main 
street of modern Rougiers, on its way through the village to 
join the Via Aureliana, now Route Nationale No. 7, at Tourves, 
about four miles farther east. 

Marius is said to have wintered here after his slaughter of 
Teutons and Cimbri under the Mountain of St. Victory close 
by, toward Aix, a slaughter so terrible that the place became 
known as the Campi Putridi—a name perpetuated by the 
present village of Pourriéres, just over the shoulder of Mt. 
Aurélien to the north-west. The tradition speaks of ‘‘ many 
prisoners ”’ (slaves) but the site of the camp is unknown. 

There is abundant evidence, however, that after the end 
of the Roman era the population sought refuge from the 
disorders of the ensuing centuries, first in or about a great 
tower on the hilltop and later in a medieval fortified town 
still on high ground. It is recorded that St. Louis passed 
through the place in 1254, on his way to visit the Sainte 
Baume; that it was a feof of the kings of France and the 
Counts of Toulouse and later of several of the greatest of 
the noble families of Provence (including, of course, the 
d’Agoult) ; but of the chateau, when or by whom it was built, 
what splendours or tragedies it saw, why or how it was 
destroyed or abandoned to ruin, there seems to be no record 
at all. 

It must be left to psychologists to explain how a solid fact 
of magnificence, such as that castle must have been, could be 
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demolished by a solid fact of history, and no granfer nor granny 
of the countryside have ever learned any tale to spin for the 
following generations ; how everything that really happened 
could be forgotten, while during the same period there were 
growing up such imaginative recitals as the legends of the 
piades (footsteps) de la Sainte Madeleine and of Notre Dame 
du Pays Haut. 

The first is a sort of little local motif worked into the pattern 
of the tradition of the Sainted Marys of the Sea which spreads 
its fabric over all south-western Provence and is the basis of 
an important cult at several points. It has high ecclesiastical 


sanction regionally, being set forth in detail, for example, in . 


a 200-page booklet by the Abbé Magnan, doctor of theology 
and ecclesiastical law and superior of the Catholic College in 
Marseille (1866). The Abbé Maille, curé of St. Zacharie, in a 
book twice the size, goes into far more minute elaboration, 
with the approval of the Bishop of Fréjus and Toulon (La 
Sainte Baume en Provence, 1860). 

The substance of the tradition is that in the persecution 
led by Saul (afterwards St. Paul), a number of the followers of 
Christ who had been nearest to Him in His life and His death 
were set adrift from the shores of Palestine in an open boat, 
without oars or sail or food, and were miraculously wafted 
across the Mediterranean to a safe landing in the flat delta 
of the Rhéne. They came ashore a little west of the mouth 
of the river, at the spot now known as Les Saintes Maries de 
la Mer. A spring gushed forth to refresh them ; they raised 
an altar, and set themselves to the evangelisation of Provence. 

The story was wholly unknown until many centuries after 
the time in which it is set, and in the earliest tellings mention 
is made only of the three Marys (Mary Jacobé, sister of the 
Virgin, Mary Salomé, the mother of James and John, and 
Mary Magdalene), and with them Lazarus who was raised from 
the dead, and his sister Martha. 

As time went on and various places grew into importance 
demanding a part in the glamour of the legend, other persons 
were added to the company, establishing associations with 
Arles, Tarascon, Orange, Aix, Avignon, Toulouse, even 
Limoges. The Abbé Magnan extends the list to include Sara 
and Marcella, servants of the two elder Marys who remained 
behind to found a church where they landed ; Maximinus, 
one of the seventy sent forth to Christianise the world; 
Sidonius, the blind man of Jericho; Parmenas, one of the 
seven deacons; Joseph of Arimathea; Trophemus who 
was the representative of St. Peter, Martial, and ‘‘ several 
more.” Others add Eutrope, Saturnin, Rufus . . . but all 
that you can find told elsewhere. Our present interest is only 
in the contacts attributed to Rougiers by the old folk whose 
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stories you will mot find elsewhere, and these concern only 
Mary Magdelene and St. Maximin, both of whom, according 
to the classical tradition, settled somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Mary went by way of Aix to finish her life with thirty 
years of solitary prayer and penitence in a cave high in the 
forests of La Sainte Baume. It is now a shrine second locally 
only to that of Lourdes. Maximin began the evangelisation 
of the country by building an oratory in the Gallo-Roman 
village called Villa Lata, which was later given, and still 
bears, his name. It was on that great Aurelian way through 
Gaul to Rome, about twenty-five miles east of Aix to which 
he soon transferred his ministry, becoming its first bishop. 

A great part of his charge, however, was still the provision 
of spiritual consolation to the sorrowing Magdalene, “ the 
great penitent of La Sainte Baume,” and she was in the habit 
of coming often from her cavern in the cliff to confession and 
communion in the oratory of St. Maximin. (Her skull, by 
the way, looking curiously small, is shown to visitors to the 
present splendid Gothic church.) 

The distance she had to travel would be about twelve 
miles by the roads descending the valley of the Huveaune 
and passing to the west of Rougiers; but she took, so says 
the story, a more direct footpath across the hills close to the — 
village. As M. Henseling tells the tale in his collection of 
sketches called “‘ En Zigzag dans le Var,” there were in the 
neighbourhood a number of Roman families who had embraced 
Christianity, and knowing the sanctity of the passer they 
used to follow her crying ‘‘ There goes the saint!” and trying 
to overtake her in order to kiss the hem of her robe. Feeling 
deeply her own unworthiness, she tried in every way to escape, 
but they kept watch for her coming and overcame or evaded 
all her efforts to restrain their manifestations. 

At last, one day, more than usually distressed by her 
inability to throw them off her trail, she uttered a fervent 
prayer and the divine protection came to her aid with a 
miracle. When the pursuers reached the spot where she had 
been sighted, they found, impressed on two adjacent rock 
surfaces, two sets of footprints leading in different directions. 
On one of the ledges the footsteps are directed to the north- 
west, on the other, toward the north. 

Without concurring entirely in this description, I must 
say that the effect, the resemblance to human tracks, is 
striking. The depressions, several inches deep, are apparently 
due to the dissolving of soft spots along the top edge of a thin 
stratum held vertically between solider beds on both sides. 
It is eaten away, as if by dripping water, to the full width of 
the layer (about four inches), and in every case to a length of 
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some eight or nine inches. The most curious feature is the 
regularity in the dimensions of the pockets and in their 
spacing, the uniformity of the intervals between them, just 
about a short walking pace. The difference in the direction 
on the two rock-masses, dislocated fragments of the same 
formation, is not great. On the other hand, on the larger one 
there is a duplicate or companion group of three “ foot- 
prints’ which M. Henseling does not seem to have noticed. 
It is parallel to the main “ trail,” a yard or so to the west. 

Several difficulties confront the legend. The first is that 
the spot is in the bottom of a dip and cannot be seen at all 
from a distance of a hundred yards. A second is that the 
piades are on the tops of fins of rock standing waist-high and 
far away from any practicable path. A third is that the 
section is not long enough to orient a course so as to divert 
pursuers. The good, heavy tread that could sink a hand’s 
breadth into hard stone ought to have continued farther. 

But even supposing that we see (as the forest-warden argued) 
only a remaining fragment of a longer track, the woodcraft 
(if one can call it so) does not seem to express a supreme 
intelligence. It suggests rather the mentality of the little 
anxious vicaires (the vicaire is the subordinate of the curé or 
parish priest) who marshal troops of “ bo-ee-skoots’’ on 
country walks. The black soutane looms like the pillar of 
cloud by day, above the brilliant khaki, red and green of the 
scout uniforms and the glitter of multitudinous accoutrements. 

I asked Sylvie, who is country-bred, what she thought of 
the strategy. 

“Ma foi!” she said, ‘‘ if one were two, the chase would 
be not difficult.”’ 

“To separate and follow both tracks—divide and conquer, 
so to speak ? ” 

“ Pardi! My sister and I, when we were children, we would 
not have taken long to find her.” 

“ Tf I had been doing it,’”’ I suggested, with a rare flash of 
ingenuity, ““I should have made only one track, leading 
back in the direction from which the pursuers were coming. 
That would have been more puzzling.” 

“For me,” Sylvie replied with her usual clear light of 
practicality, ‘I should have made that there would be no 
tracks at all in any direction. That would have been most 
puzzling, and the most easy to do.” 

Which however brings up the further question whether to 
omnipotence anything can be easier than anything else. 


* * * * * 


The other legend of Rougiers concerns a statue of the virgin 
which long ago stood above the high altar in the chapel of 
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St. Honorat, an image so cunningly modelled and painted 
that the eyes followed the worshipper wherever he moved and 
rested on him wherever he might stand, while the expression 
changed from divine sorrow to celestial gladness as he passed 
from one side to the other. 

Fearing vandalism or desecration during the Revolution, 
pious members of the congregation removed the figure from 
its place and carried it reverently to hiding in the hills. 

There are few fairer resting-places in all Provence, and I 
think none where Our Lady could have received a richer or 
more continuous offering of incense wafted from mint and 
wild-thyme, serpolet and savory, rosemary and marjoram. 
But she had no other worship, for her would-be protectors 
disappeared without leaving any record of their secret, and 
no one else could find her. 

And then, one day long afterward, three hunters surprised 
by a storm and seeking shelter under a ledge of the mountain 
behind the village, heard a voice calling to them. Following 
the direction from which it came, they found a grotto, and in 
its depths the long-lost virgin awaited their homage. 

Transported in triumph to reoccupy her place over the 
high altar, she was further honoured by rededication of the 
chapel in her name. It became, and still is, the chapel of 
Notre Dame du Pays Haut. In the classical translation, Our 
Lady of the High Country, but according to the local usage 
of the word “ pays,”’ simply Our Lady of the Upper Town. 

To-day, however, her state is scarcely less lonely than it 
was during the years of her concealment, for the “ upper 
town,” old Rougiers, has been almost completely deserted, 
its life transplanted to the modern village, lower down and 
stretched along the highway. The massive houses on the 
ancient winding hill-street are crumbling on their foundations. 
Their successors stand in two close rows in the bottom of the 
valley, with the modern church midway of their length. 

The little chapel above, half-fortress in aspect, with but 
two narrow window slits for defensive fire on each side, hears 
the mass said only three or four times a year. For the rest, 
its Lady has near her few but the dead in the cemetery 
adjoining, 

HENRY HARDINGE. 
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THOUGHTS ON AGRICULTURAL SHOWS 
By Lapy Eve BALFOouR 


HAVE just returned from a seven weeks’ tour of Agricul- 
[== Shows where I have been in charge of the Soil Asso- 
ciation Exhibit. 

Shows are stimulating, though exhausting. Take the High- 
land Show at Dundee for example. In the Horticultural Tent 
there was a magnificent exhibit of vegetables, fruit and fruit 
stocks from Mr. J. B. Miller’s market garden at North Berwick, 
The produce on this stand was in no way got up or prepared for 
show but was the ordinary field stock as normally lifted for sale, 
The quality of the fruit and vegetables, and the way that all 
the produce stood up to four days of intense heat and dust, 
created such an impression that long queues waited to pass 
by the Stand. The reason for the sensation was that notices 
on the Stand clearly stated that all the produce was grown 
with compost and organics only. Not far away were Stands 
designed to persuade visitors that healthy crops could only 
be grown with the aid of this, that or the other fertiliser. 
Nor far away again was a vast helicopter to show visitors the 
immense “‘ advantage’ of spraying their crops with poison 
from the air to control pests and disease. The visitor who had 
just come from Mr. Miller’s Stand, where he learnt that such 
sprays were not used or required—what conclusion did he 
draw, I wonder? For one of the good things about Shows, in 
this age of propaganda, is that all this contrasting advice 
is displayed before him with gorgeous impartiality and he is 
left to make his own free choice. 

The episode reminds me of a visit I paid recently to 
Messrs. Bower & Pedley’s Nurseries at Wisbech, a market 
garden of tremendous productivity and health, where only 
compost is used and no sprays are required. On the occasion 
of my visit a lettuce harvest was in progress. The most 
enormous cabbage lettuces with perfect hearts and without 
blemish were being lifted. This Nursery runs in a narrow 
strip between two others. On each side of it Mr. Bower's 
neighbours were busy spraying lettuces against aphis. No 
aphis was visible on the compost grown produce between 
them. 

I shall return to the shows next month. 

EvE BALFOUR. 
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RETURN TO SPAIN 


THE EDITOR, 
The National Review. 

S1r,—Many people would like to travel in Spain bu 
are uncertain about conditions there. So, having just 
returned from a visit there with my daughter, Cicely 
Douglas, I think it better to write my impressions at once, 
especially as I celebrate my eightieth birthday in July next. 

My first visit was in 1887, with my father and mother, 
when we rode over the mountains to Ronda from Gibraltar, 
visited Granada, Seville and Cordova and dined at the then 
British Embassy (or Legation as I think it was then), 
Torija 9, Madrid, with Sir Clare Ford, a friend of my father’s. 
It stood near the palace, in the old part of the town. We 
were about thirty at dinner and all the Spanish guests were 
introduced to us. It was the first time I had dined in an 
Embassy and it made a great impression on me. [ little 
thought I would return to Madrid as the wife of the Ambassa- 
dor, and entertain at dinner, at the time of King Alphonso’s 
wedding on May 31, 1906, our then Prince and Princess of 
Wales. The following year the Embassy was moved to 
16 Fernando el Santo, the other side of Madrid, and we lived 
there till we were moved to Vienna in 1913. 

My husband, who spoke Spanish like a Spaniard, had a 
privileged position, having been some years in Madrid as a 
young man and in charge at the time of Alphonso XII’s 
death. He was much loved in society and friends with all 
political parties, and the King and Queen Victoria Eugenia 
honoured us with their friendship. 

My daughters and I returned there on a visit in 1926 
and at the Palace met Primo de Rivera, and in 1930 my 
husband and I lunched with the King and Queen on our way 
home from a visit to Morocco. 

I visited Madrid again in 1933, the year after my husband’s 
death, and saw many of my old friends; and again just 
before the Civil War, when I saw in and around Madrid and 
at Merida a great change in the people’s manners. In Madrid 
the lower classes looked unfriendly and in the country they 
moehed at us, so that it was often quite unpleasant walking 
about. 

Now, in 1949, all is changed. Everyone was charming to 
us and so welcoming when they knew we had been long ago 
in Spain. We did not hear an unfriendly word. We felt 
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again the great thrill on entering Spain over the Pyrenees, 
and of seeing the sun rise on the wild rocky country round 
Avila and the great plains, dotted with small lonely villages 
at long distances apart, each with its church spire. We lived 
almost entirely amongst Spaniards and in Spanish hotels, 
first at Escorial, then La Granja and Segovia, one of the most 
interesting Spanish towns, where I sat many hours sketching 
in the cloisters of an old church. 

We did not stay in the luxurious hotels, but were com- 
fortable enough at about 15s. a day. The food is good and 
plentiful, though one has to get accustomed to the oily cooking, 
We were a week in Madrid, staying on the fourth floor of a 


pleasant little hotel, where we paid 19s. a day, which included. 


food and a private bathroom. Owing to lack of water, the 
lift only worked two days a week and there was no electricity 
between 8 a.m. and 8 p.m. Building development in Spain, 
which is considerable, has evidently got ahead of the supplies 
of light and power. 

We carried away the impression that the people were more 
prosperous in the time of the monarchy, but would like to 
keep Franco even if the King returned, as he keeps order and 
is said to live an exemplary private life. In Madrid I saw 
several old Spanish friends and all had had their brother or 
brothers murdered by the Reds. Madrid has grown to a great 
size, large, unsightly buildings are being erected in the new 
University City and there are miles of new roads, but Franco 
has made beautiful public gardens and the great crowds in the 
streets look happy. Many romantic and historical places have 
been spoilt by the building of little white houses, as at Escorial 
and the beautiful pass over the Guadarama Mountains to 
La Granja. We were told there was hunger, but one rarely 
saw a hungry beggar and it was difficult to arrive at the truth. 
Wages are low—about 12 pesetas or 2s. 6d.a day. In Madrid, 
taxis are very cheap and the tips (12 per cent.) are put on 
the bill at hotels and at meals in the trains. No one is greedy 
or expects more. At the frontier, papers have to be filled in, 
and coming away we had our passports examined five times 
and were not allowed to leave our railway carriages during 
the one and a half hours’ wait at Irun. We had to give up 
our Spanish money, but were given nearly the equivalent im 
French money. Our {50 travel allowance was ample for three 
weeks. : 

We were sad to see no portraits or statues about of the 
late King and Queen ; and the lovely, desolate Palace, with 
its beautiful view of the mountains, is entirely deserted. 
There, long ago, I saw such magnificent parties, more splendid 
than at any other Court. The King and Queen, and the 
charming Queen Mother, Christina, with the old Infanta 
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Isabel, live in one’s memory and are deeply regretted by those 
of their court who are still alive. Spain is not Spain without 
a Monarchy. Only the pictures in the Prado, so perfectly 
arranged, bring back its past glories. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
BERTA DE BUNSEN. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH AND COMMUNISM 
THE EDITOR 
The National Review. 


DEAR S1R,—In his excellent review of Lord Vansittart’s 
latest book Even Now, Mr. Grigg says :— 

“The political machinations of the Roman Church, 
even supposing they can be justified on mundane grounds, 
have never enhanced its spiritual purity.” 

This is a misleading statement, since the present opposition 
of the Roman Catholic Church to Communism in all Russian- 
dominated countries of Europe is not for political, but for 
purely spiritual, reasons. The Church in these countries is 
continually declaring that it is not interested in politics as 
such, but only in its business of teaching Christianity and of 
administering the Sacraments. When, however, political 
conditions make this impossible—when, in fact, politics trans- 
gress human rights, then it is necessary for the Church to re- 
emphasise the Christian doctrine which it teaches, even if that 
doctrine conflicts with the prevalent political philosophy. 

‘“‘ From political clergymen, good Lord deliver us!’’ ex- 
claims Mr. Grigg, and he has my sympathy. Nobody in this 
country (for example) wants the Church to “ back ”’ either the 
Conservative, Liberal or Labour parties, and the same applies 
abroad. But Communism is not just “another political 
party ’’—it is in itself a philosophy and a religion which 
threatens, and is irrevocably opposed to, Christianity. As such 
it must be fought. 

Lord Vansittart realises the danger only too well—that 
Christians may sacrifice their principles in the aame of 
“charity.” The Church has not been built upon compromise, 
but upon the inflexible retention of its doctrine in the face of 
powerful attacks from every side. Already Christian lives are 
being sacrificed daily—the same must never be said of 
Christian principles. 


I am, Sir, Yours faithfully, 
PETER RAILING. 
The Guards’ Club, Charles Street, W.1. 
July 8, 1949. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
THE UNIVERSITY PROBLEM 


By MicHAaEL HowarD 


HE general public to-day asks only two things of the 
universities. First, they must be available to all: a 
naive but intelligible egalitarianism demands that 
precincts which once were the monopoly of wealth must be 
thrown open to talent wherever it is found. Secondly, they 
must produce, for the needs of the State and of industry, a 
continuous and adequate supply of scientists, technicians and 
administrators ; men of immediate and visible use to society. 
So in the name of social justice and technical efficiency the 
university population must be doubled and lavish subsidies 
anted to senates and: colleges and individual students out 
of the public purse. Yet all this begs a fundamental question : 
do the universities in fact exist to serve the ends of egalitari- 
anism and technical progress? If not, what is their basic 
task—and are they fulfilling it? ‘Of what inward and 
spiritual graces is the young graduate’s gown the outward and 
visible sign ?”’ It is impressive that no less a person that the 
Chairman of the University Grants Committee should address 
himself to this problem ; but his very authority and experience 
makes the grave account which he gives of The Crisis in the 
University* the more depressing. The quantitative expansion 
of the universities in their present condition, if his diagnosis 
is correct, will do the country very much more harm than good. 
Sir Walter Moberley sets the universities against the back- 
ground of a world in moral chaos. ‘“‘ Mentally and spiritually ” 
he writes, “‘ most persons to-day are ‘ displaced persons’ ”’; 
and such moral values as survive the widespread abandonment 
of Christianity have proved hopelessly inadequate defences 
against aggressive fanaticism and amoral apathy. It is for this 
world that the university trains its graduates. How far doesit 
equip them with the powers of judgment and the strength 
of purpose to find their way through the labyrinth of conflicting 
beliefs and to lead others after them ? Sir Walter is emphatic: 
it does nothing at all. The university is merely, to quote 
Archbishop Temple, ‘“‘ a place where a multitude of studies are 
conducted, with no relation between them except those of 
simultaneity and juxtaposition.”” The graduates it turns out 
*Sir Walter Moberley: The Crisis in the University. S.C.M. Press, 1949. 15/~ 
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“are apathetic and have had neither wide interests nor 
compelling convictions.’ “ Their university,” he says in one 
of the most telling passages in the book, “‘ has been less an 
Alma Mater than a bargain counter, at which certain specific 
articles they require are purveyed.”’ The graduate has 
acquired a certain technical skill but never has he been forced 
to think, to make up his mind on the vital interests of right 
and wrong, of liberty and government, of the existence and 
demands of God. In short, he is uneducated. It is in this 
discrepancy, in “‘ the contrast between the need of the time 
and the present academic inhibitions and disabilities ’’ that the 
crisis lies. 

To his analysis of these academic defects and his sugges- 
tions for their repair Sir Walter Moberley brings long 
experience, detailed knowledge and shrewd judgment. The 
book, he confesses, is less a work of original thought than a 
summary of many discussions between Christian dons of all 
universities, among whom Professors Baillie and Hodges are 
pre-eminent ; but it is written with such trenchancy of style 
and such warmth of human sympathy that it rises far above 
the level of mere synthesis. It is clear, however, that this is 
the work of a man better used to holding a balance than 
pleading a cause. Conflicting arguments are stated with 
exemplary fairness; Sir Walter is zealous and humble in 
pointing out the flaws in his own reasoning, the dangers 
inherent in his own prescriptions ; and the book leaves the 
impression, not of a trumpet-call to action, but of lucid, 
intelligent and thorough discussion admirably summed up and 
left to our verdict. It is typical that Sir Walter should 
acknowledge this very fault, comparing his platitudes to those 
of Polonius and his contradictory orders to those of the 
Bellman in The Hunting of the Snark. In face of such'humility 
criticism seems churlish. . 

At times however the discussion, in spite of the author’s 
evident integrity, is artificial ri unconsciously “ rigged.” 
Before beginning his own analysis of the condition and needs 
of the universities Sir Walter deals with three “ spurious 
remedies.” In turn he parades before us the “ classical 
humanist,” the pure scholar and the “ scientific humanist.” 
The first desires that the universities should steep the minds of 
their members in the wisdom of the past and hand on intact 
the immutable values of a Hellenic and Christian civilisation. 
The second would define them as places of exact and pure 
scholarship, disdaining either general culture or utilitarian 
application of knowledge; and the last urgently demands 
that they should yoke themselves with the forces of social 
progress and technological achievement. These three cases 
are stated with plausibility and dismissed with polite but 
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inexorable logic : the classicist is too remote from an industrial SO 
civilisation, the scholar ignores the moral crisis in the world, sli 
the technocrat begs the question of values. The plaintiffs are de 
ushered out of court after every appearance of a fair trial. But m 
it is surely false to present these ‘‘ remedies ’”’ as complete and be 
mutually exclusive views of the function of the university. he 
Gilbert Murray is not out of touch with the problems of an 

industrial civilisation; Lord Haldane—Sir Walter’s own Si 
example—and Sir Oliver Franks show what pure academic se 
discipline can produce in the way of men of action; and ar 
Professors Bernal and Hogben nowhere deny the value of pure de 
research and the need for scrupulous academic integrity. he 
Each of these pictures represents only one aspect of the in 
university’s task, and they complement rather than contradict sp 
one another. Certainly the university must preserve and distil av 
the wisdom of the past for each succeeding generation ; en 
certainly it must guard the highest standards in exact scholar- pc 
ship; certainly it must play its part in the struggle against sc 
ignorance, disease and want. To isolate each activity and th 
dismiss it as inadequate is hardly fair argument. in 

Although Sir Waiter writes as a Christian and addresses his he 
book primarily to other Christians, he wisely recognises that sc 
the idea of a Christian university, based on a neo-Thomist fe: 
synthesis of knowledge, is at present simply not possible. di 
Indeed he ranks that as a fourth ‘spurious remedy.’ ‘ To th 
say that the end of man is to glorify God and enjoy him for m 
ever ’’ he admits “‘ is to say something that for most people is re 
not so much false and pernicious as balderdash.” Yet un- ne 
doubtedly it is on the moral and theological level that the 
crisis in the universities must be tackled, for it is there that the ar 
root of their failure lies. Sir Walter thus summarises the at 
problem. (The book abounds in excellent summaries) :— be 

*« A university can train a student to be a chemist or a linguist. be 

But what he should do with his chemistry or languages when he ” 

has acquired them, whether and why injustice and cruelty and of 

fraud are bad and their opposites are good, whether faith in God bs 
is a snare and a delusion or is the only basis on which human life se 
can be lived without disaster—all these things the student must = 

find out for himself as best he may, for a university education can W 

do nothing to help him.” 

Certainly, he agrees, forestalling as usual the inevitable th 
objection, “ it is no part of the duty of a university to inculcate pr 
any particular philosophy of life. But it is its duty to assist ti 
its students to form their own philosophy of life.’”” Yet there at 
are certain axioms without which the university cannot exist § fo 
at all and on which it must make an uncompromising stand. in 


There can be no toleration for intellectual dishonesty of any fa 
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sort ; for any purely utilitarian conception of learning ; for the 
slip-shod scholar or for the Commissar. These values must be 
defined and dogmatically defended, for about them no argu- 
ment is possible; and if they can be inscribed as positive 
beliefs in the mind of the student at least a useful start will 
have been made. 

It is then in this failure to discuss fundamental beliefs that 
Sir Walter sees the vital fault in the universities to-day. But 
second only to that, and connected with it, there goes the 
appalling “ fragmentation of studies ” by which faculties and 
departments work side by side with no more contact than 
horses and sheep in a field. Growing specialisation and 
increasingly crowded curricula result in that very isolation of 
specialists which it should be the function of the university to 
avoid. The isolation of arts from science faculties and the 
emphasis universally placed upon research creates an academic 
population of ‘‘ learned barbarians’”’; scholars who ignore 
science and scientists who know nothing of the arts; who 
themselves become university teachers and train their pupils 
in their own image. This is disastrous. Most of the students 
have no cultural roots of their own. They have not, either at 
school or at home, reached the stage of general interest and 
fermenting awareness at: which alone a rigorous academic 
discipline can be beneficial. Their financial position is such 
that any work or reading not relevant to their own speciality 
must seem a waste of time and money. To break down this 
resistance the most sensitive and sympathetic guidance is 
needed—and this is all too rarely forthcoming. 

Sir Walter Moberley puts forward remedies both in outline 
and in detail. The university must force vital issues on the 
attention of its students. It should re-open communications 
between its severed specialists. ‘‘ Integrating courses ”’ might 
be held, the examination system recast, and wherever possible 
residential facilities should be increased. There is a shrewd 
and informed chapter about halls of residence. The question 
of residence however deserves far more attention than it 
receives in this book. One chapter is not enough. In this 
matter of communal living is to be found far more of the 
explanation, and thus of the solution of the crisis than Sir 
Walter anywhere suggests. 

For it is in the failure of the universities to be communities 
that the root of the crisis lies. Thence arise both of the 
problems which this book analyses so fully—the fragmenta- 
tion of studies and the absence of any integrating moral 
attitude. Both for free communication between specialists and 
for the discussion of moral factors which academic studies may 
imply but do not directly consider there must be ample 
facilities for meeting, discussing and living together outside the 
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lecture room. The lecture room itself is not the right place 
for these things. Sir Walter presents us, a little scornfully, 
with a hypothetical teacher of French who declares: ‘‘ I have 
studied the French language and literature and institutions 
with some thoroughness and can expound them with authority. 
But whether Voltaire or Pascal has the truer apprehension of 
reality, whether Talleyrand or Fénélon has better mastered 
the secret of living I have no idea. There you enter a region 
not of knowledge but of private taste or guesswork. My guess 
is no better than the next man’s and I have nothing to offer 
my pupils.” This, it is implied, is a regrettable attitude. But 
is it? So far as the man is teaching French literature as such 
he must surely devote himself to technical questions ; his 
professional equipment does not particularly qualify him to 
discuss ethical distinctions. But it is his moral duty as a man 
to consider them, and thus he has a dual function—to convey 
a technique which in itself is morally neutral, and to awaken 
and shape a whole moral attitude. It is this latter task which 
the universities neglect, but it cannot be done in the lecture 
room. The discussion of fundamental problems can only take 
place informally: the tutorial relationship must be distinct 
from the lecturer-pupil relationship and can exist only when 
the university is primarily a residential community. 

It is because the modern universities were devised and 


equipped primarily as centres of technical instruction that they | 


have failed in their major task. They have regarded the 
students as an audience for lectures and as subjects for examina- 
tions; they have built lecture rooms and laboratories in 
plenty, but common rooms and residential quarters are still 
lamentably few where dons and students can meet and talk in 
leisurely comfort. It is in the armchair, not at the lecture or 
laboratory bench, that a university education is acquired. 
“ Integration courses ’’ will be barren except as starting-points 
for discussions, and the greatest lack in the universities to-day 
is time and space to discuss. True enlargement, wrote Newman, 
comes “ from the fact that the student is a member of a 
community in which the whole range of knowledge is being 
studied.”’ ‘‘ Simultaneity and juxtaposition ’” do not make a 
community ; to make a community at all out of a non- 
residential body is almost impossible ; the first step might be 
the building of fewer laboratories and more common rooms, 
but the ultimate aim should be no less than to make one year’s 
residence for all students not only possible, but compulsory. 
This will not solve the problem, for even in Oxford and 
Cambridge residence does not always bring a communal spirit. 
The flood of undergraduates is too great: it washes over 


college banks and stagnates in suburban lodgings where 


lonely men work narrowly for their economically vital degree. 
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BEXHILL FOR 


The word ‘‘holiday’’ has a pleasant ring. 
Thoughts stray happily to a few weeks 
beside the sea and to the beauties of our 
land, which will soon be enjoyed. 

Year by Year, the Church Army makes 
it possible for the word ‘‘holiday’’ to mean 
something real and tangible to many 
hundreds of the poorest of our mothers 
and children ; and for long years after, the 
word ‘‘holiday’’ will always have a meaning 
for those fortunate enough to visit a Church 
Army Fresh Air Home. To many this 
summer a ‘‘holiday’’ will mean a glorious 
fortnight or so by the sea, with Tommy— 
who has ailed so much—getting brown and 
well on the shore at St. Leonards, and Betty 
—who has arrived at that ‘‘awkward’’ time 


Will you send a gift to Rev. Prebendary Hubert H. Treacher, General 
Secretary and Head;The Church Army, 55 Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 


BERMONDSEY 


of life when attention is so necessary and so 
hard to give—is getting as brown as a berry 
sitting on the breakwaters at Bexhill. To 
those who went last-year, or the year before, 
and who cannot be accommodated this 
time, the word ‘‘holiday’’ conjures up 
pleasant memories of happiness and beauty ; 
and although times are still hard and much 
work has to be done to keep the little 
home neat and tidy, with so many feet 
trampling over the small spaces, those 
memories do bring back a smile of 
happiness which, in itself, is an encourage- 
ment to persevere. 

Church Army Fresh Air Homes need 
your help, for it costs £7 to give a mother 
and 2 children a fortnight’s holiday. 
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in the R.N.L.I. Fleet. 
_They cost from £9,000 to 
£20,000 according to type. Send 
a contribution however small 
towards the cost of building and 
maintaining these boats. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.|I. 


The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D., Treasurer. 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A,, Secretary. 
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Even in college social contact is often on the most trivial level. 


The dons who should break down the barriers are laden with © 


administrative duties; too often they subordinate their 
pastoral functions to politics or high-brow journalism ; and 
when they make friends they tend too easily to choose the 
pleasant and sociable public schoolboys who in fact need their 
attentions least. The men from poorer homes, uncertain of 
themselves and unconscious of wider horizons, are left to make 
their own way. 

Thus residence may be an essential preliminary to the 
solution of the crisis, but by itself it will not provide that 
solution. Even when grants have been increased and building 
programmes completed, when staff and equipment have been 
expanded and causes of study reshaped, the problem will still 
remain as it does to-day: one of purpose and will. 


MICHAEL HOWARD. 


SHORE CREATURES—AND SOME OTHERS 


THE SEA SHorE. By C. M. Yonge. (Collins. 215.) 
Good books on the natural history of the shore are rare. The Sea Shore 
is excellent. Professor Yonge writes about his subject with exceptional 


authority as Regius Professor of Zoology at Glasgow, a former research — 


worker at marine stations all over the world (including the great marine 
biological laboratory at Plymouth), and chairman of the committee which 
conducts the marine biological laboratory at Millport on the Clyde. 


Almost as important as knowledge in a book addressed to the general — 


reader, this latest volume in the New Naturalist series testifies also to 
Professor Yonge’s gifts as a writer. 

The book covers a wide range. It describes the main types of plants 
and animals that live on the sea shore, outlines their structure and habits, 
sketches. their dwelling-places, and environments, and relates the whole 
of life on the shore to the great background of the deep sea in which, at 
some stage in their life-history, many of the creatures of the shore live, 
move, and have their being. Much space is given to life on different 
kinds of shore, rocky, sandy, and muddy. Professor Yonge also discusses 
the zonation of life at different levels of the shore, the distribution of 


different species up and down our coasts, and the problems that weather, 
man, and other members of their own company (for example, the well- — 


known slipper-limpet, and the oyster drill, both baneful to oysters) create 


for the creatures of the shore. Besides an admirably lucid and compre-_ 


hensive text, the illustrations are lavish and excellent. Most of them are 
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Vacancies for September re gemma cmcnaiin 
Marlston House, Newbury, Berks. 


CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 
GROVE PARK SCHOOL, 800 ft. above sea level. Pre- 
paratory for Public Schools. Recognised by Ministry 
of wdvootion Incorporated Assoc. of Prep. Schools. 


PNEU. SeHO08. Brampton Bryan Hall, Bucknell, 
Salop. Vacancies for boarders; girls 6-18, boys 
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RUTLAND LODGE, LEDBURY, HEREFORD- 
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superb photographs, in black and white or colour, by Dr. D. P. Wilson 
For the layman who wants as it were to have his eyes opened as he walk 
the sea-shore, but who wants that done with knowledge and authority, ag 
better introduction to the subject could be found than this admirable boa 

The Sea Shore will also prove enjoyable to quite another kind of reade 
—those interested in political bestiaries. Here many of Professor Yongé 
descriptions have surprising fascination. For example, one has ofte 
known men who were called “ limpets.” But did one truly realise hoj 
apt that label was? Read Professor Yonge on the subject. In th 
common limpet, Pate//a vulgata, he tells us, ‘‘ the mechanism of attachmen 
remains somewhat of a mystery.” ‘This mystery has often been notia 
among two-legged fauna in Whitehall and elsewhere. Or take one ki 
of tube-worm, the so-called sand-mason, Lamice conchilega. Its nam 
comes from the flexible tube of sand grains which it constructs. In th 
worm, we learn, 


* the first seventeen segments of the body carry tufts of bristle whic 
provide the necessary purchase for the animal to move up and dow 
within the tube, while almost all segments possess great numbers @ 
excessively minute hooks. By gripping the sides of the tube thes 
enable the worm to make almost instanteous retreat within i 
protection.” 


We do not know about “ the first seventeen segments of the body,” DU 
this detail apart, could fellow-travellers be better described? Dog 


whelks, barnacles, and star-fish are among other denizens of the shot 
whose like is not unknown in Westminster.. Perhaps, indeed, we may yé 
see the pages of Hansard enlivened with epithets and similes drawn frot 
the flora and fauna of our coasts. Certainly for purposes of politica 
controversy and political repartee one could go farther and fare wots 


JM. 


